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The Editorial 


BEAUTY DOES HELP 


VERYBODY liked Wil- 
liam C. Bates. During 
all his life as Superin- 
tendent of Schools in 
Hingham, Canton, Eas- 
ton, Fall River, Law- 
rence, and Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, no 
school - committee-man 
ever cast a vote against 
him. His teachers were 
always loyal; the chil- 
dren loved him. He 
was a great believer in 

the injunction, “Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good,”’ and 
was ever on the watch for data to prove 
its wisdom. The movement for beau- 
tiful schoolrooms had, of course, from 
the beginning, his unqualified approval 
and support. To this wholesome man 
I am indebted for these incidents: 


IT CONDEMNS UGLINESS 


A friend of the children in Easton, a 
lover of all fine things, offered prizes for 
beautiful indoor window gardens. School 
No. 7 won first prize, a large lifelike 
portrait of Emerson, admirably framed. 
When the children came to school one 
morning they found it leaning against 
the teacher’s desk. Where to hang it 
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OCTOBER, 1913 


Point of View 


The first wall 
was cluttered with maps and charts; 
one side wall was all windows; the other 
was hung with gaudy calendars and 
advertisements; the back wall supported 
a motto done in paper letters on cheese 
cloth, ornamented with waxed autumn 
leaves. The kindly and refined face of 
Emerson looking from its tasteful frame 
seemed out of harmony with all this. 
What was to be done? 
children,”’ 
“ cleaned 


became the problem. 


“Those blessed 

concluded Mr. Bates, 
out all the rubbish, raised 
money enough to have the walls proper- 
ly tinted, and then hung Emerson in 
solitary triumph where they could see 
him every time they looked up from 
their books. One fine thing banished 
the vanities!”’ 


IT EXALTS IDEALS 


Here is another incident Mr. Bates 
delighted in and often repeated: 

“Tnto one of my little country school- 
rooms came a splendid great carbon 
photograph of the Mother and Child 
from the Sistine Madonna. The teach- 
er took the first hour, the morning it 
arrived, to tell the children something 
about the picture, and, with their as- 
sistance, to hang it properly on the 
front wall. Later, when the children 
went out for recess, one little girl re- 
mained in her seat, her head upon her 
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arms on the desk. The teacher went to 
her kindly and said: 

“*What is it, Mary; are you ill? 
Why! you are crying! What is the 
matter?’ 

“The little sobbed, ‘Oh, Miss 
Leonard, it’s the picture; it is so beau- 
tiful. When I look at it I’m 
for everything wrong I ever 


one 


sorry 
did: | 
never want to do a naughty thing 
again.’”’ 


* Bless little Mr. 


Bates would say, with tears in his voice, 


her dear heart,”’ 


‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’”’ 


IT INFLUENCES DAILY LIFE 


A school building in Fall River was 
remodelled, the walls of the rooms tinted 
and hung with pictures. In one of these 
rooms, a fifth grade class became so en- 
the their 
decorations, that the lives and works of 


thusiastic over study of 


the artists represented became the all- 


absorbing topic in reading and language. 
The children had to have penny repro- 
ductions, first of the pictures that hung 


other 
the 
Several children were in- 


then of all the 
discover by 


in their 
pictures 


room, 
they could 
same artists. 
spired to begin extensive collections of 
prints. Among these were three boys 
who had in the past given the teachers 
a good deal of trouble. They had been 
inattentive to lessons, listless, mischiev- 
The attitude of these boys had 
changed somehow; their collections of 
the best; their 
general standing in school was improv- 
ing. Mr. 
this. When he next visited the school 
he told the children he had heard about 
their “private collections of works of 


ous. 


prints were among 


Bates was apprised of all 
some of them. 


art,’’ and wanted to see 


Of course, the children were pleased to 
come to him, one by one and show their 
pictures. He had a way of putting his 
arm around a child, especially if the 
child happened to be a boy, and most 
especially if the boy was considered a 
bad one. Bates was a handsome great 
fellow, beaming with good fellowship, 


When his 


arm was around a boy there was noth- 


and the boys admired him. 


ing in the little chap’s heart, no mat- 
ter how tight and dark, that wouldn’t 
come out if Bates wanted it to. So it 


happened that a secret among three 
boys was confided to their Superintend- 
ent. They had agreed to give up smok- 
ing cigarettes, and to spend’on pictures 
all the money they had been wasting. 
That was how they had managed to 
“And that 
accounts for your improving record in 


school,”’ said their friend, “I like a boy 


have such fine collections. 


that’s made up his mind toybe a man 
some day.”’ 
IT PROMOTES ORDERLINESS 


Mr. 


following: 


Bates used to laugh over the 
In a grammar school build- 
ing a large reproduction of Rosa Bon- 
heur’s “Old Monarch” was hung on the 
wall, rather low, above a landing at the 
As the 
boys and girls came down the stairs, 


turn of the principal staircase. 


double file, four times a day, they were 
confronted at this point by the mesmeric 
eyes of that king of beasts, almost at 

For a month the 
without 


the level of their own. 


picture hung there note or 
comment on the part of any teacher in 
the building. Then it happened that 
the Supervisor of Drawing one morning 


asked all 


question in writing: 


to answer this 


“What does the 
86 


the children 
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‘Old Monarch’ to you?” Five 
different through as 
many different rooms wrote practically 
the “He ‘You 
must rush or push gcing down 
My friend’s comment on this 
result was, “Rosa Bonheur appointed a 


say 
boys, scattered 


same answer: says, 


not 
stairs.’”’ 


hetter monitor than I could have found 
among all my teachers!” 
IT AIDS IN 


hill Massachusetts I 
once found on the teacher’s desk a little 


DISCIPLINE 


In a town in 
easel made of sticks cut from a wayside 
thicket, tied together with pink string. 
lhe easel supported a mount to which 
was fastened a picture cut from Scrib- 
The 


deccration. 


contained 
my 


room 
Perceiving 


ner’s Magazine. 
no other 
interest, the teacher volunteered to show 
me her “art gallery.”’ It consisted of 
about hundred 


color, all clipped from the great month- 


one prints, many in 
lies, mounted on pieces of cardboard of 
appropriate color. In the course of our 
conversation the teacher told me this 
story: 

“IT had an_ incorrigible 
named Ned, who gave me no end of 
I moved him about from one 
seat to another to discover the place in 
where he would: be least 
troublesome. At last I had him in the 
seat nearest me, directly in front of my 
desk. The afternoon of the day when 
| set up my easel I noticed Ned’s eyes 
often went to it. As I sat thinking over 
the day’s work that night, after the chil- 
lren had gone, it occurred to me that 


youngster 
trouble. 


the room 


Ned had given me less trouble than 
isual. At the time I saw no reason for 

I supposed it had just happened so. 
limagine my surprise next morning, as 


Si 


I approached the schoolhouse, to dis- 


cover Ned—of all boys!—Ned, waiting 


for me. He was sitting on the steps. 


When I came to the door he arose and 


said eagerly, ‘Oh, Miss Tenney, do you 
think the pretty lady with her baby will 


be there this morning?’ 
“Ned, 


pretty lady with her baby there every 


I replied; ‘there shall be a 


morning, if you say so.’ 

“T never had any more trouble with 
Ned. 
in making our collection of pictures.” 


He has been my right hand man 


“Oh, ves,’’ a skeptic will always re- 
mark, “but those were exceptional chil- 
dren.’’ Yes, my friend, but did it ever 
occur to you that all children are excep- 
tional in some way, just as you yourself 
were, and that it is worth while to get 
hold of every one of them, by hook or by 
crook, and to steer them in the direction 
We cannot afford 


to have too many grown-ups like you! 


of the best things? 


Yes, a beautiful environment does help. 

H. B. Lawrence, the beloved Principal 
of the Appleton Street School, one of the 
Decoration 


leaders in the Schoolroom 


movement, used to say “Make a school 
building beautiful enough and you put 
an end to vandalism.’’ Emerson, in his 
Ode to Beauty”’ says: 
All that’s good and great, with thee 
Works in close conspiracy. 


A SCHOOLROOM DECORATION 
NUMBER 


, VERY week for the last five years 
the mail has brought to the offices 

of the ScHOOoL ARTS MAGAZINE a request 
for information on some phase of school- 


room Decoration. Mr. Bennett, our 
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Business Manager, proposed a number 
devoted largely to this subject. Here it 
is. May it prove helpful to every 
reader. If it does not furnish help in 
the solution of your particular problem, 
fellow teacher—“‘ in city or in solitude,”’ 
—please feel free to continue to write 
to us, for our chief ambition is to help 
teachers in every possible way to “lift 
bad to good’’; 


Without halting, without rest, 
Lifting better up to best. 


During the last year or two an in- 
creasingly large proportion of the letters 
from 
women’s clubs, chairmen of art 


received has come members of 
com- 
mittees, or others interested in local 
improvements. Frequently they ask 
for information as to the history of the 
movement for 


schoolroom decoration. 


HOW IT ALL CAME ABOUT 


One of the greatest dates in human 
history, according to James Bryce, is 
1870. A glimpse of what this date 
means in education is given through an 
illuminating article by Earl Barnes in 
the Chautauquan of last August 2nd. 
He attributes the modern attitude to- 
wards almost every problem to the 
influence, directly or indirectly, of 
Charles Darwin. Whether Darwin’s 
emphasis upon the environment as a 
factor in developing life was responsible 
for initiating the movement for more 
beautiful schoolrooms, is not ascertain- 
able; but it is certain that the first public 
schoolroom in which reproductions of 
works of fine art “selected and arranged 
with especial reference to the aesthetic 
culture of pupils,’”’ by Mr. Charles C. 


Perkins, namely, the hall of the Girls’ 
High School, Boston, was planned and 
completed in 1870-71, and that these 
decorations were the gift not of artists 
or art-educators but 
Social 


of the American 
Association. ! 

In the later 70’s an Art for Schools 
Association was formed in England 
with John Ruskin as President, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Lord and 
other eminent men, as Vice-presidents. 
In 1881 a French report to the Minister 
of Public Instruction, urged the forma- 
tion of a similar society in France. In 
1883 the Committee on Drawing of the 
Boston School Board advised the for- 


Science 


Leighton, 


mation of a society of the same sort; 
but for ten years the suggestion bore no 
fruit. 
emphasis seems to have been laid on 


In all these early movements, 


plaster casts, or upon drawings, en- 
gravings, and other original works of 
art. The honor of having seen the 
possibilities in photographie reproduc- 
tions from masterpieces of art, and of 
having demonstrated their value by 
actually using them in the decoration 
of a public schoo! building, seems to 
belong to an artist, Mr. Ross Turner, 
of Salem, Massachusetts, who, in 1892, 
secured the co-operation of private 
citizens and of the School Board of his 
city, and decorated four rooms in the 
Phillips School. Mr. Turner’s eloquent 
advocacy of art for schools, seconded 


by this concrete example of a beautiful 
school building, won for him the enviable 
title of Father of Schoolroom Decora- 
tion. 

Once vigorously initiated, the move- 


ment spread rapidly. The Public 


School Art League of Boston was formed 


1 Report of the Committee on Drawing, Boston School Board, 1871 
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in 1893. In 1894 the first Exhibition 
of reproductions suitable for schoolroom 
decoration was held in Boston under a 
joint committee from the Art Students’ 
Association, the New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers, and the 
Public School Art League. In 1896 
Walter Gilman Page published his book- 
let “Interior Decoration of School 
Houses.’’ In 1897 appeared the first 
essay on utilizing pictures in the school- 
room to give children an intelligent 
appreciation of pictorial art.2. The Bos- 
ton Public School Art League’s pamph- 
let of 1898* records newly decorated 
school buildings in Boston, Medford, 
Holyoke, Quincy, Brookline, and Mal- 
den, Mass., Providence, R. I., New 
Haven, Conn., Auburn, N. Y., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., and Oakland, 
Cal. It gives a brief bibliography of 
the subject, together with lists of ap- 
proved works. In 1899 appeared the 
first book on the subject, with detailed 
instructions as to how to secure health- 
ful and beautiful schoolrooms and how 
to utilize them in teaching.‘ 


THE NEW CENTURY’S RECORD 


With its roots in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, schoolroom decoration is blossom- 
ing and fruiting in the twentieth. The 
growth of the movement has been quick- 
ened by exhibitions, such for example 
as that held at the Newark Free Public 
Library in 1903°, and by various travel- 


? Report of Henry Turner Bailey, Agent for the Promotion of Industrial Drawing 


shed by the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


‘ Notes and Suggestions on School Room Decoration 
By Severance Burrage and Henry T. Bailey 


‘ School Sanitation and Decoration 


ing exhibitions maintained by enterpris- 
ing publishers of reproductions. A con- 
servative estimate of the amount already 
spent in adorning schoolrooms in the 
United States would be _ about 
$1,250,000. Public sentiment has been 
educated to the point of demanding in 
every new school building, tinted walls 
and appropriate pictures and 
Mr. Thomas Wood Stevens, while an 
instructor at the Art Institute of Chica- 
go, inaugurated a new phase of this 
movement of alluring promise. Art 
students under his direction planned and 
executed mural decorations for several 
of the grammar and high school build- 
The Franklin Insti- 
tute, recently opened in Boston, has in 
its staircase hall mural decorations by 
Mr. Charles E. Mills of Dedham, Mass.., 
inspired by the life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The auditorium of the Central 
High School, St. Louis, contains a 
splendid decoration by Frederick O. 
Sylvester. These are prophecies of 
what is to be. The universality of the 
interest in this subject throughout our 
country is indicated by the fact that 
the movement beginning in Massa- 
chusetts in 1870, produced its most 
comprehensive and valuable document 
for reference in Oregon in 1912.’ 


casts. 


ings of the city.® 


“Up FROM THE BURNING CORE BELOW”’ 


The fact that all this has come about 
without governmental aid or the use of 


32 pp. Illustrated. Pub- 
Printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


’ The catalogue of the “Exhibition of Decorative Pictures,’ by John Cotton Dana, Librarian, published by the 
ibrary, contains valuable information as to kinds of reproductions, dealers, etc 
* See article and illustrations, Scoot Arts MaGazine, January, 1913 


’ Report of the Oregon Library Commission, Subject List No. 6 


ptember, 1912 
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public funds is significant.> It has been 


genuinely democratic, a direct’ mani- 


festation of the will of the people ex- 
pressed through personal gifts of time 


and money. Exhibits, tableaux, school 


plays, concerts, teas, sales, fairs, sub- 


scription papers, voluntary contribu- 


tions,—these are some of the channels 
through which funds have been gath- 
Where there has been a 


always 


will, a 
Any 


teacher of spirit, finding herself in an 


ered. 


way has been found. 
unattractive schoolroom anywhere, can 
that 


in six weeks. 


now command forces will enable 


her to transform it 


THE COVER DESIGN 


HE subscribers of the ScHooL ARTS 
folk, 
Any 
change in plan, a new feature, even thi 
the 


MAGAZINE are no ordinary 


for nothing escapes their notice. 
omission of amusing sayings of 
children, is sure to cause readers’ ripples 
the Editorial 


ver design is a case 


which break at last on 


desk. The new c 
in point. Already a good many people 
about it. In the 


hope of helping some teacher of design 


want to know more 
it may be said, first, that the problem 
was, an appropriate cover design simple 
enough to bear repetition, capable of 
monthly variety in its decorative panel, 
the 
Secondly, the 


design had to be printable in two colors 


and in its color, and allowing for 


necessary text matter. 


only, and attractive when displayed on 


a news stand amid other magazines. 
Moreover, the paper selected had to be 
of such a character that it would stand 
the wear and tear of a schoolroom and 
not soiled The 


appear too quickly. 


’ A city, here and there 


its Department of Visual Education 


bears the expense oO! traming contribute d works 


elements used in the design are the pen- 
cil, pen, orush, ink bottle, eraser, water- 
tack. The 
design is squared-up rather rigidly to 


color cake, and thumb 
bring it into evident harmony with the 


inevitable verticals and horizontals of 


page and type. The areas are planned 
with special reference to the distribu- 
the 


design is 


color, and 
The 


architectural in character without being 


tion of measures are 


rhythmatiec. somewhat 
line and 
But 


unless the t 


legitimate 
in the flat. 
little 


imitative. It is 
tone arrangement 
this counts for 
result is pleasing and wears well. 
decorative panel this month was sug- 
Alfred East’s etchings 
It illustrates another the old 


gested by one ol 
line in 
English rhyme which begins 


THE 
HE leaf ¢ 


Prints in miniature was printed in 


INSERTS 


ntaining the five Rhin 


Germany. These prints are auto-lith- 
That is, they reproduce with 
absolute fidelity the actual work of the 


ographie. 


artist upon the stones from which they 
They 


value as 


have therefore a 
works of 


possessed by any ordinary reproduction. 


are printed. 


first-hand art not 
Of large size, well-composed, in strong 
decorative coloring, they are unusually 
the large 
Care must be exercised in the 

The the 


room as a whole, and the character of 


effective in decoration of 
rooms. 
selection. color scheme of 
its other decorations must be considered. 
The use of wall maps as decorations 
is a thing of the past. Maps are now 


New York State aids directly through 


0) 
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hung in such a way that they are rolled 
hidden when not in actual 
Maps still appear on the blackboard 


and use. 


occasionally, and as charts made by 


the pupils. A well colored map is shown 
in another insert, from the handsome 
pamphlet ‘Colored Crayons in Your 
School” issued by the Joseph Dixon 
Mr. Daniels, the 


author of the pamphlet has the follow- 


Crucible Company. 


ing to say of the coloring of maps: 


The coloring of a map is a common problem 
in the schoolroom. Colors may agree in three 
that is, 
the whole scheme may be in light colors or in 
dark 


means that they may be all of vellow, as orange- 


qualities: they may agree in value, 


tones; they may agree in hue, which 


vellow, yellow, and green-vellow ; or they may 


gree in intensity,—that is, they may be 


equally pure or equally gray. It will be seen 
it a glance that the map here repro luced shows 
wreement in two of these three possibilities, 

the colors are alike in value and in intensity 
Phey 


necessary to differentiate the countries 


hue, which variation was 
The 


stronger outlines are so narrow that we hardly 


vary only in 


Whenever a 


drawing agrees in anv two of the three possible 


consider them as areas map 
variations in color, the result is nearly always 
a successful color scheme 

The color in this map drawing is as heavy as 
it ought to be in school. A map is not a rail- 


road signal! 


The Iris insert reproduces another of 
the Prize Drawings from the Crayon 
Investigation Contest. The placing of 
the spray within its field, the drawing of 
it, the good judgment shown in making 
the character of stroke suggest the forms 
the 
truthfulness of the coloring in the spray 


and textures of the various parts, 


itself and the beauty of coloring in the 
sheet as a whole are all highly credit- 


able to a nine year old boy. 


The decorative devices at the ends 


of sections of text in this number are 
from pen drawings by Mr. James Hall. 
Seed packs of various kinds are the 


motives. 

















Schoolroom Decoration 


A NOTE UPON ITS PROGRESS 


By James Hall 


Since working with my summer students at the Art Institute, | am more than ever impressed with the fact that 


even a good photograph of a work of art is a far cry 


I’m not saying that a photograph is not full of interest, but 
that to appreciate art fully one must come in contact witb the artists’ own product 


close enough to see and to feel 


Just how much loving expression he has put into every touch.—From a personal letter from Mr. Hall to the Editor. 


T is now scarcely two 

decades since a gen- 
eral movement for 
“schoolroom decora- 
tion” began to sweep 
over the United States. 
At the beginning the 
term generally signified 
simply the acquisition by schools of ex- 
cellent reproductions—photographs and 
vasts—of classic examples of art (archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting). Per- 
haps in the majority of places this is 
what ‘ 


James Hall 


‘schoolroom decoration’? means 
at the present time, and this concep- 
tion is certainly ‘ 
somewhat limited. 

From the first, an intelligent effort 
was made to frame and to dispose these 
reproductions tastefully, with due con- 
sideration for the appropriateness of the 
subjects to the age of the pupils, and 
with some thought for the decorative 
ensemble of the room. As the move- 
ment has progressed, however, this lat- 
ter consideration has received more and 
more attention, and while fine large, 
strong photographs of the right subjects 
still remain, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory pictures to buy as the major 


‘safe and sane,”’ if 


part of school collections, yet more and 
more the problem of schoolroom decora- 


tion has been attacked in a more indi- 
vidual and less restricted spirit with the 
accomplishment of many results that 
are full of interest. 

Lack of color in photographs and 
casts led to a demand for colored pic- 
tures suited to schools, and this demand 
has been met in part by such excellent 
foreign publications as the Fitzroy 
Prints from England, the Rhine Prints 
from Germany, and the beautiful land- 
scapes by Henri Riviere from France. 
Modern in subject and mural in treat- 
ment, these pictures have done much to 
beautify many a school in Europe and 
America, and that, too, at very moderate 
Some good American pictures 
in color have been published, but too 
often they have lacked either the size 
or the strength to make them fully 
satisfactory as wall decorations for the 


cost. 


average schoolroom. 

The character of the 
Japanese prints has become so gen- 
erally recognized that they have 
found their way into the schools, but 


decorative 


except for an occasional color note, or 
for the of the 
they subject 


art room, 
generally 


adornment 
are not in 
appropriate. 

Some fortunate schools have acquired 
one or more really fine original paintings 
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in oil or in water color well suited to the 
places which they occupy. 

' The use of meritorious steel or copper- 
plate engravings, especially portraits of 
men distinguished in the various realms 
of human endeavor is a departure here 
and there seen from the too strict ad- 
herance to the photographie reproduc- 
In this connection 
the 


can 


tions of paintings. 
may be mentioned etchings, for 
school is indeed fortunate if it 
possess such examples as the etchings 
interpreted 


of Piranesi, for he has 


élassical architecture as no camera Can. 


Linear reproductions by masters of 
engraving possess a decorative charac- 
ter and dignity of their own, and may 
open another avenue of art interest to 
the pupils. Many of the 


wood engravings which have appeared 


wonderful 


in our American magazines by such 
masters as Ccle, Wolf and others are 
well suited to hang upon the walls of a 
small room at the level of the eye. It 
that the 
and its wall 
that it will lend 
itself to a line cr orderly group of small 


without 
the 
must be 


should go saying 


character of room 
spaces such 
pictures if small pictures are to be used. 

The the 
certain mural paintings by 
American 


introduction in schools of 
cities of 
distinguished marks 
the beginning of the realization of the 


A’ few 


artists 


ideal in schoolroom decoration. 


vears ago the thought of such a thing 


would have been regarded as a dream 


impossible of realization. In several 


WITHOUT PAINTING, SCULPTURE, MUSIC, POETRY 
NATURAL 
KIND, LIFE WOULD LOSE HALF ITS CHARM. He 


EMOTIONS PRODUCED BY 


from the art 
schools have carried out creditable wall 
paintings in the public schools under the 
The ad- 
vantages of sucha plan are many. A 
real problem is presented to the art 


cities selected students 


direction of their instructors. 


students and the results are interesting 
to the pupils of the schools that are 
decorated, especially interesting if the 
young artist was once a pupil in the 
school which is honored by his work. 

The dangers, too, are obvious, and it 
is perhaps well to consider such student 
efforts as tentative and possibly tem- 
porary. 

Besides mural paintings, other notable 
types of decoration which have begun 
to appear in public schools include me- 
morial stained glass windows; bronze 
tablets and sculptural tablets in com- 
memoration of distinguished teachers or 
former pupils; and decorative lettering 


quotations or names of great men 


architecturally introduced to fill ap- 
propriate spaces. 

It is to be hoped that the movement 
which has 


for schoolroom decoration 


been so largely concerned with repro- 
ductions of classic examples, in its ex- 
tended form will continue to adhere to 
the highest standards. The impressive 
buildings with fine equipment which are 
being erected the country over should 
become more and more the embodiment 
of American ideals. If such is to be the 
the the United States 


must be assigned an important part. 


case, artists of 


AND THE 
BEAUTY OF EVERY 


rbert Spencer 

















On Color Schemes 


\ FEW 


POINTS SOMETIMES OVERLOOKED IN 


SCHOOLROOM 


DECORATION 


By Fred H. Daniels 


Director of Drawing, Newton, 


. F we are to 
plan a house 
we must know 


how many and 


what rooms are 
needed. In 
choosing a dress 
we pause to con- 
sider the color of 
and 
complexicn, and 
the 
When we hang a por- 


eyes, hair 


Peed Biathiiten Benicia perscnality 
of the wearer. 
tiere we think of the dominating color 


in the room. If we design a boat we 
inquire what power, how large, for what 
purpose? 

Every problem in design or coler has 
a few conditions or basic facts,—simple, 


definite, almost impertinently evident: 


and the great public rushes joyfully by, 


heeding them not, buoyantly uncon- 
When the deed is done and the 
contemplated or 
opinion differs. The wise fool answers, 
“Oh, it’s all a matter of taste!” 
Good taste implies clear and 


scious. 


results lived with, 


full 
thinking, the kind of thought which 
attacks a problem forwards, backwards, 
irom the outside and from the inside, 
wrong side out and upside down! Good 
taste and common sense are inseparable 
twins, born together, alike in 
feature, always associated in life, and 


every 
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Massachusetts 


the demise of one marks the passing of 
the other. 

Let us apply these generalizations to 
the decoration cf a school building. 
The inevitable given condition through- 
out the building is the color of the wood- 
work, nearly always a brown. 

In general every building may be 
divided into (1) entrance, (2) corridors, 


offices, 


rest rooms and library, forming a group 


(3) schoolrooms, (4) teachers’ 
by themselves. 

The rooms occupied for the longest 
periods of time should have the most 
restful colors, and the colors which, of 
all those used on the walls of the build- 
the 
Gray green and gray brown 


ing, are most harmonious with 


woodwork. 


are nature’s most common and least 


our woodwork is 


brown our walls must be some kind of 


exciting colors. If 


a brown or a green with brown in it. 

The corridors may be in a color more 
the 
schoolrooms, yet without question this 


stimulating and cheerful than 
color must be derived from and related 
to the color on the schoolroom walls, 


like the 


therefore, 


much 
corridors, 


turn is 
The 


in a scheme of browns, would be less 


which in 
woodwork. 


very 


influenced by gray and more by yellow 
or orange. 

The hall the same 
relation to the corridors that the latter 


entrance bears 
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do to the schoolrooms. It should be 
the most cheerful and inspiring room 
in the building. It is occupied for the 
shortest time and may have the richest 
color. It departs as far as we dare to 
have it from the gray of the brown wood- 
work and generally moves toward the 
red, the most stimulating of all colors. 
If the school is a theological seminary 
the entrance may be the red of the sky 
at dawn; if a school of agriculture we 
shall want, not a crimson tint, but an 
earth red, a Venetian, Pompelian, a 
dull red. The hall 
bears a relation to the entire building 
similar to that borne in dress by the 


orange entrance 


jewels, neckcloth or hair ribbon. 

The last group, the offices, library 
and rest-rooms, may offer the change 
and rest demanded by the eye, and ob- 
tained through the use of complement- 
ary These rooms include but 
a small part of the entire wall area of 
the building, and hence the color areas 
will not be divided into halves, which is 
always bad. Five-sixths or more will 
be in the browns, ranging from yellow- 
brown woodwork to orange-brown, or 
delicate crimson entrance hall, and 
one-sixth showing the influence of blue 
or green. But this: this 


colors. 


note even 


complementary or opposite color must 
feel the influence of that same brown 
woodwork. The blue or the green 
(generally the better color to use) must 
be modified by yellow, orange, and gray 
until we feel the presence of the brown 
feel the influence of the 
haze over all the autumn landscape. 

In planning the color scheme for the 
walls of a schoolhouse the best paints 


even as we 


to use are those the painters will use. 
The best place to use them is trial areas 
upon the walls, in light places and in 
dark. It will take hours, probably 
days, to get the whole scheme right. 
One other thing. Our schoolrooms 
are generously supplied with pictures as 
a rule framed in dark colors. What are 
the There two, the 


conditions? are 


color tone of the picture, and the color 


tone of the wall. The dark picture 
frames are not discordant with the pic- 
tures which are unfortunately mostly 
dark brown, gray or green photographs. 
But as night is unlike day or black un- 
like white, so are our dark frames a dis- 
cord upon our light walls. 
is obvious, we do not want dark school- 


The remedy 


room walls, we could not work in the 
room, but we can have lighter tones 
upon our picture frames. 

















Transforming a Schoolroom 


SOME REAL PROBLEMS AND THEIR HAPPY SOLUTION 


By Mabel J. Chase 


Assistant Supervisor of Drawing, Newark, New Jersey 





 iperenseegene have 
been written 
upon classroom deco- 
ration and its effect 
upon the children, 
giving them pleasure, 
teaching them in a 
concrete way sim- 
plicity and good ar- 











Mabel J. Chase 
rangement, showing good examples of 
art in pictures, in casts, and in color, 
in fact teaching good taste in a prac- 
tical way; but while the aesthetic side 
has been emphasized, and rightly, it 
is equally true that such efforts have 
a most beneficial effect upon the nerves 
of the children and consequently upon 
their behavior. I believe the same is 
true of the teacher. She is bound to 
feel better natured amidst attractive sur- 
roundings than when facing bare walls. 
There may be no chapter on Methods 
in Discipline which says, “To insure 
good discipline have an attractively 
decorated classroom,’ but the law of 
cause and effect is never more sure of 
operation than in this case. 
Acknowledging all this and making 
up one’s mind to try to create an attrac- 
tive environment, the question of what 
to do arises, and an even more difficult 
one confronts the teacher who is as- 
signed to a room in which the former 
teacher has left her treasures or in which 
are placed objects which have been 
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given to the school and about which 
there is an atmosphere of sentiment. 
In despair the teacher asks, ‘What can 
be done to eliminate inartistic objects?”’ 

No landlord nowadays expects a ten- 
ant to live with the same wall paper the 
previous tenant has liked, and why 
should teachers be made to live with 
decorations, if poor, which have ap- 
pealed to someone else? 

Use all the tact that it is possible 
to summon, make a clean sweep and 
stand by the consequences. They will 
be much terrible than one has 
feared, and in the end the teacher who 
has shown this determination will have 
won the respect of any who have op- 
posed her and will have proved a bene- 
factress as well. 


less 


If it is impossible to 
banish entirely objects which are no 
longer decoration but 
which must be preserved for sentiment’s 
sake, convert an out-of-the way corridor, 
or better still, one of the teachers’ rooms, 


desirable for 


into a museum and place these objects 
there. Banish them entirely if possible, 
if not put them where they will not be 
a constant source of discomfort. Re- 
member that tact determination 
will work miracles. 

After this elimination of the undesir- 
able has been accomplished it would be 
wise to guard against a recurrence of 
the trouble by appointing a committee 
to pass upon all gifts made to the school, 


and 
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the 
might 


or upon any purchases made by 
itself. This 


advantageously consist of the principal, 


school committee 
two strong teachers of the building whe 
have unquestioned good taste, the art 
supervisor, and if possible one other 
member from cutside the school circle. 
This last member should be an expert 
in art:matters, an artist if possible wh« 
lives in the community and whose inter- 
est in the aesthetic welfare of the school 
may be aroused, or a person of influence 
who may,be of assistance in precuring 
The latter 
may be found in a prominent member 
of the local Woman’s Club, 
the the 


gained, or In a member of 


art objects for the school. 
and thus 


co-operation of entire club 
the Educa- 
tional Association. 

In many cases an elimination cf a 


the 


pre duce excellent 


few things and rearrangement C1 


others will results. 


Not 


signed i 


long ago a new principal was as- 


a school building which had 
been in use for a good many years and 
which had an accumulaticn of pictures 
which had been gifts to the school or 
purchased by the teachers themselves. 
These offended the artistic feeling of 
the new principal and he appealed t 
the drawing supervisor of his district 
for help. The supervisor said, ‘ Exert 
your authority in asking that every 
picture be removed from the walls and 
placed in the teachers’ rooms on the 
various floors, then we will see what can 
be done.”’ 

After a careful study, the worst pieces 
were assigned to the basement to be dis- 
posed of with the ashes, and in every case 
the teachers agreed to this banishment. 

If the supervisor has won the confi- 
dence of her teachers they are willing 


to abide by her judgment in a case like 
this, provided she can tell clearly why 
bad the 
feeling that it is her personal taste or 


the object is and not leave 
whim which has ruled the decision. 
Then difficult 


problem. Some teachers owned a num- 


came a rather more 
ber of pictures, too many for one room, 
others none at all. Pictures were hung, 


had 


enough 


first of all in the rooms of those whe 
the 
hung to properly decorate the room and 


owned or claimed many 
to fill the wall spaces suitably, then, with 
tact, these teachers were asked to loan 
the surplus to less fortunate rooms. In 
little indicated that 
Loaned by Miss Smith,’”’ 
and by night the storm clouds that had 


some cards 


cases 


a picture was “ 


arisen in the morning had vanished and 
everybody was happy, both those wh 
gave and those who received. 

Another difficult problem is the mak- 
ing attractive a room which has no ele- 
ments of beauty in itself and where there 
are no funds to draw from in the work. 
But even this can be done with effort 
and a little thought. 

How well | 
grade teacher who had a large, pleasant 
little 
Another teacher upstairs, who 
back 


which had formerly been used as a store- 


remember the case of a 


room downstairs in a country 
school. 
had a most unattractive room 
room, had a larger class than the one 
downstairs. One Friday the superin- 
tendent went to the teacher of the larger 
room and said, “I am really sorry t 
have to make any change, but on ac- 
count of the size of these classes, I am 
going to ask you if you will take the 
This 


regretting the change, could not but see 


room upstairs.”’ teacher, while 


the justice of the situation, and accord- 
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ingly at the close of school that after- 
noon asked some of the big boys to 
help ‘“‘move.’’ Plants, pictures, books, 
and all the rest of her belongings were 
the 
and left for the night. 


conveyed to erstwhile storeroom 
The next morn- 
ing this teacher was in the building 
before eight o’clock with her lunch, and 
when she left, after five,a transformation 
had been wrought. Pictures had been 
hung, window-boxes put into place, the 
big fern placed on a table near the cor- 
ner, the desk in order with its necessary 
articles and a pretty table runner, and 
a border in colored chalks had been put 
around the room at the top of the black- 
boards. This is not the most estimable 
but in this 


case, with the general dinginess of the 


sort of mural decoration, 
walls which had been painted gray, was 
. an absolute necessity. 

This teacher reaped her reward when 
Menday 


morning and she watched his speechless 


the superintendent came in 
delight at the appearance, and this was 
repeated when cn a number of occasions 
he brought visitors, who had come to 
other room to 

further 
reward, the room in the spring proved 


inspect grades, to her 


see its attractiveness. As a 
to have advantages over the one down- 
stairs, for the windows opened right 
among the branches of the tall elms on 
one side and just outside the windows 
at the back was a big apple tree, first 
laden with fragrant blossoms and later 
the home of a family of robins; and there 
was a tinge of regret as this teacher with 
her elass was moved to the “new build- 
ing’’ with its fine big rooms, the following 
fall. 

If something could be done with this 
material, certainly one need not despair 
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at the interior of any four walls, and the 
satisfaction gained in the happiness of 
children the 
repay any effort. 


and teacher herself will 


Much has been written and said about 


pictures, casts, table-cloths, plants for 


classrooms, but little has been said about 
the decoration of the windows. 

There is no better problem for the 
application of design made in school 
than the use of the stencil in decorating 
Oftentimes the 
pupils cannot afford to apply the designs 


curtains for windows. 
they have made to material of their own 


and are only too glad to make use of 
them upen material which teachers may 
furnish. 

Scrim, preferably of a cream or ecru, 
or marquisette, with a border stencilled 
in a color to harmonize with the wall or 
wocdwerk is a charming addition to a 
room and one which is thoroughly prac- 
tical. 

The steps in the development of the sten- 
cilled 


sidered, 


border are simple if carefully con- 


one at a time Use cross-section 
paper having either five or six squares to the 
inch. 

1. Trace with single line in outline a simple 
natural form. 

2. Reproduce No 


in form, size, and appearance using horizontal 


1 as nearly as possible 


and vertical lines only 
3 Reproduce No. 2. 
parts. 
4. Modify No 
arrangement of parts to satisfy idea of a well 
related unit 


separating into organic 


3, changing form, size, and 


5. Modify No. 4, and repeat in border add- 
ing ties if necessary to connect units 

When the border has been created in this 
manner, transfer it to a sheet of stencil board, 
or if it is desirable to save the expense of this 
board, transfer the design to a sheet of white 
drawing paper which may be shellaced on either 
side after the design has been cut, and will 
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answer every purpose of the more expensive 
board. A piece of glass should be placed under 
the paper or board in cutting and the point of 
the knife held in an upright position. For the 
process of stencilling, blotting paper should 
cover the board used and the material placed 
over that, then the stencil placed over that and 
all three securely fastened to the board with 
thumb tacks. 

The secret of successful work lies in using a 
very dry brush and working until all the fibers 
of the goods have received the coloring matter. 
The brush should be held in a vertical position 
and the stroke a pounding one instead of 
drawing it across the material. 


Oil paint is by far the best material 
to use as it is proof against fading by 
the sun, and will wash as satisfactorily 


as a printed material, a necessary requi- 


site for an article for schoolroom use, 
although with the oiled floors which 
most schools now have and the use of 
the vacuum 
prevent an accumulation of dust, cur- 
tains may be used a long time and still 
look fresh.? 

Sash curtains are, of course, preferable 
to long ones. These should be gathered 
over small brass rods which are fastened 
to the inside of the window moulding 
even with the middle sash, and should 
just clear the sill. The hemming or 
hemstitching gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the application of the knowl- 
edge the girls have learned in their sew- 
ing lessons. For the majority of win- 
dows a pair of curtains for each window 
is best, having the border extend across 
the bottom and up the inner side of each 
curtain rather close to the hem. These 
‘an easily be drawn on the rod, closer 


cleaners, both of which 


to the window casing on a dark day; 
and on a bright day, drawn together, 
they soften the light in a delightful 
way. If the window is very wide or if 
plants occupy the center a single cur- 
tain may be hung at either side of the 
window and between them a valance 
from twelve to eighteen inches deep 
may connect them. 
should have the border running across 
the bottom and next to the inner hem 


The side curtains 


and the valance should have a horizon- 
tal border only. 

It seems scarcely necessary to say 
that these curtains should hang straight. 
To fasten curtains back, (or to hang a 
picture from one hook!) and then at- 
tempt to teach harmony or rhythm of 
line is as inconsistent as to teach tech- 
grammar and then the 
English language in teaching the geog- 
raphy lesson. 


nical abuse 


All of the eighth B classes in our city 
work out a design for a stencilled border 
using as a motif some natural form. 
Many of the pupils apply their own de- 
signs to Christmas gifts or before leaving 
school in June, making curtains, crepe 
or silk searfs for personal wear, table 
But in 
many cases, where the personal owner- 


runners and similar articles. 
ship is impossible, the pupils offer their 
designs and do the work in decorating 
curtains for the principal’s office, the 
teachers’ room, or the hall, and there is 
nothing that creates a more delightful 
spirit than this 
effort to beautify their surroundings. 


Another excellent for an 


school co-operative 


problem 


1 The following formula has been found a very satisfactory one for thinning the paint and can be procured at 
any drug store: one-half pint of turpentine mixed with one-half ounce acetic acid, and one-half ounce of oil of winter- 


green. 
the paint has the consistency of cream. 


Mix the paint just as one would water color and then thin with the mixture until, for scrim or any thin material, 
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upper grade is the making of curtains 
from fillet net. The design may be 
made on cross-section paper and repro- 
duced on the net with a simple in and 
out stitch with a mercerized thread full 
and coarse enough to fill the mesh of 
the net. 

Beauty lies not necessarily in expen- 
sive things but in a thoughtful selection 
and arrangement of afew. A cluttered, 
over-decorated classroom is as bad, if 
not worse, than a bare one. A simple 
vase on the teacher’s desk containing 
one flower or a cluster of three or four 
is more decorative than a table filled 


with flowers carelessly put into all 
sorts of receptacles. 

The room first of all is a workshop, 
but we have learned repeatedly that 
even in factories, plants, good color, 
and suitable decorations are conducive 
to better work, and how much more 
this must be true where children of an 
impressionable age spend many hours 
of their indoor life. 

Make the children proud of their 
classroom, proud of their schools and 
they will grow up to be better citizens, 
taking a civic pride in their community 
and in the homes of their generation. 

















Twenty-five Considerations 


IN THE CHOICE, FRAMING, 


AND 


ARRANGEMENT OF PICTURES 


By Morris Greenberg 


cial Hi } 


( omone Sci 


B ooklyn, Veu York 


Although dealing primarily with the interior decoration of the home this article is no less 


Children 


next 


apposite to schoolroom decoration 
than The of the 


agency of the public schools 


. i Ku KE rise 
value of 


cur growing cities and 


in homes taste 


the 
in 


in 

land 
towns has resulted in 
| a decrease in the size 


| of 


h« uses; 
there 


lingering regrets 


ordinary 


and while are 
over 
in 


Morris Greenberg the passing away 


the cities especially of the large living 


rooms of the last generation, there are 
conveniences to the present-day “ flats”’ 
which compensate, in a measure, for 
the loss of spaciousness. 

Given, therefore, the ordinary apart- 
ment, the problem is to make it appear 
less box-like in character, and to have 
the word “home’’ bring the same im- 
ages and associations that it always has 
brought in the past. It will avail us 
little to complain about treeless streets, 
smoking chimneys, unattractive neigh- 
borhoeds, and a hundred marring fea- 
tures which are the results of the present 
industrial era. We can overcome these 
conditions in some degree, by going 
forth to Mother Nature once in a while, 
and by making our houses attractive. 

In considering home decoration, one 
We can dispense with 


Many a 


thing is certain: 
a gocd many non-essentials. 


generation 1s 


spend 


more wide-awake hours in schoolrooms 


through the 


Edit 


now being formed largely 


room, for instance, would have a pleas- 
novelties and 

Wi 
When 


s¢ mething 


anter aspect if so-called 


antiques were stored in a cellar. 


must, however, have pictures. 


entering a room, there is 
about it that either attracts, repels, or 
the 
sensation experienced in meeting peopl 
the first The 


sponsible for this feeling 


makes us feel indifferent, similar t 


for time. elements re- 
are several 


chief among which are the general color 
scheme and the decorations on th 
walls. 

All homes deserving the name have 
pictures of some kind. These are our 


silent companions when alone, and 
helping hosts in the entertainment of 
friends and acquaintances. The pros- 
pect of sitting in a room with bare walls 


Many 


a time, when conversation reaches the 


facing us is not an alluring one. 


point of monotony, a glance at some 
picture will open channels of inspiration 
for thought. A fine original painting, 
or a good reproduction of one, will sink 
deeply into our consciousness whether 
or not we are aware of this influence. 
The more often viewed, the greater is 
the enjoyment derived. Every glance 
at a masterpiece adds to character and 


to soul development. No wonder that 
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Fig. 1. The strap work frame. A type of frame in vogue a generation ago and still found in some homes 

w Inappropriate it is to the subject enclosed. The selliioes of the design and the irregularity of its shape are 
very opposite of what so subtle a picture demands. Such a frame offers inaccessible retreats for dust and grime 

ntrast this frame with that shown in Fig. 3. See considerations 11, 14 and 15 

Fig. 2. A photographic reproduction framed in the simplest possible-manner. By such a frame the interest 

own into the inside panel. See consideration 11. This picture is reproduced by courtesy of Braun & Co 
Fig. 3. Compare this framing of Mona Lisa with that shown in Fig. 1 
ittractiveness of the original picture. See considerations 13 and 16 


is 
The mat and simple frame enhanc: 


Fig. 4. Observe the contrast between the massive and ornate frame and the slim and prim’ figure it encloses 
combination is almost ludicrous. The inner moulding alone would have been far more appropriate as a frame 


this subject. See consideration 11 


Fig. 5. The attempt to match detailed treatment in a picture with an appropriate frame 


often leads to over- 
boration. In this particular case five different motives have been combined. The 


inner moulding alone would 
e been less distracting. See considerations 11 and 14. This picture is reproduced by courtesy of the Berlin Photo- 
phic Company. 
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educators place so much emphasis upon 


proper schoolroom decoration. 


Fig. 6. Here is a frame which combines pleasingly 


and appropriately with the picture. The simplicity of 


pose and treatment is echoed in the frame. See con- 


sideration 11 


In order that pictures should supply 
companionship, help awaken the spirit- 
ual self, and arouse greater love for the 


Fig. 7. 
resulted in a restless effect. 
secondary consideration 


things they image, they should be chosen 
with discrimination, framed in an appro- 
priate manner, and properly hung. 
The future men and women should have 
some elementary instruction in this 
matter while in school. Picture study 
helps; but this is often a mere lesson in 
English, and at times calls for the exer- 
cise of faculties which the young pupil 
does not possess. Pictures hung in the 
schoolroom help; but sometimes these 
furnish bad, rather than good examples 
of what wall should 
These alone are therefore not sufficient 
for the purpose. 
definite attempt to give simple instruc- 


decoration be. 


There should be a 
tion of the principles underlying the 
choice and arrangement of pictures. 
It may be urged that dealers and 
department stores supply ready-framed 
They do; and many of these 
It often hap- 


subjects. 
have excellent selections. 
pens, though, that the whole matter is 


Here the attempt to relate the design of the frame to the enclosed subject has 
The frame attracts attention to itself; the picture becomes of 
The evil effect of glue instead of genuine carving is also shown 
The corners have already begun to lose their ornaments. 


See consideration 13, 
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put on too commercial a basis, so that 
a cheap and faulty reproduction or poor 
“not-boiler’’ is put into a frame for the 
sake of selling the latter. The buying 


public is often duped in supposing that 
a thing is necessarily in good taste be- 


cause it is offered for sale, and because 
other people buy it. 

The following 
suggested as furnishing possible topics 
for discussion in with the 
whole question of pictures for wall 


ideas are therefore 


connection 


decoration. 


1. A framed subject cannot be snatched 
up at a sale and hung in the first wall-space 
offered. 
exercised in choosing a picture as in making a 
Clothes are discarded, while a 
picture is often a life companion in the home. 


As much thought and care should be 


dress. soon 


2. Only the very best pictures and frames 
should be used for purposes of decoration. 


Fig. 9. A carved frame in 
harmony with the subject. Un- 
fortunately the effect of the 
whole is somewhat spoiled by 
the light mat which interferes 
with the tonal relations of the 
picture and attracts more atten- 
tion than either the picture or 
the frame. See considerations 
15 and 16.4 


Fig. 10. 
f the ornament of the frame. 
hinks of the subject—‘The Mendicants.”’ 


Fig. 8. A Madonna and Child. Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, New York. Considering the original distinc- 
tion of religious pictures the architectural frame appears 
most appropriate for subjects of this character. The struc- 
tural simplicity and harmonious divisions of this frame 
are in accord with the treatment in the painting itself 
See considerations 13 and 15 


Here the tones and colors as well as the sizes of the figures are overpowered by the glitter and profusion 
The frame overwhelms everything. 


The incongruity seems the greater when one 


By covering up most of the frame with four strips of toned paper one 
in easily see how much better the figures would appear in a simpler frame. 


See considerations 14 and 15. The 


riginal of this picture is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Some, who are lavish in the matter of furniture, 
are willing to have cheap and faulty reproduc- 
tions on their walls. If we care enough about 
a certain masterpiece to hang a photograph of 
it in should obtain the best 


our room, we 


possible copy. 


Fig. 11 


between his frame and his paintings 


Whistler paid close attention to the harmony 
He usually chose 
simple toned panels as mounts or frames for his pictures 
The Girl and Cherry Blossoms here shown is an exam 


ple of Whistler's work throughout. See-consideration 14 


3. Family portraits should not, as a rule, 
be hung in places where visitors are received 
The associations which such pictures bring to 
us, are not felt by our friends who visit the 
home. Besides, such portraits are not general- 
ly good decorative accessories. A photograph 
of a departed relative, for example, should have 


its little shrine in a room where greater privacy 
prevails 


A similar practice exists in school- 





picture so 
ud frame 
of harmony 
15 This 
the Berlin Photographic ¢ 


with the subject ser 


picture is reprod iced by courtesy 


‘ompany 


Fig. 13. An enriched frame in harmony with the subject, 


Both are of Florentine origin See consideration 15 
This picture is reproduced by courtesy of Braun & Co 


Not 
adapted 


many, among all the 


to the 


pictures of the 
Not 
satistactory. 


world, are 


circular frame. many circular 


themselves They 


to roll 


frames are in 


likely 


appear 


restless, away. 
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gs. 14 and 15 


rame in Fig. 14 would be more appropriate for a gayer subject 


frame in Fig. 15 is adequate for the subject. See 


eller, is copyrighted by Photographische Gesellschaft, and is reproduced by 


rooms where the likenesses of poets and states- 
men (whose faces were anything but attractive) 
form the principal masses on the wall. All 
such should be stored away and shown only 
when the occasion demands a view. 

1. Where heirlooms in the shape of pictures, 
have badly designed or damaged frames, the 
itter should be removed and new ones sub- 
stituted. The fond feelings that one may hold 
for the subject, do not necessarily extend to the 
panel edge around it. Many an old painting, 
engraving, or daguerreotype so cherished in 
homes, would be immensely improved if re- 
framed 
5. The nature and use of a room determines 
the character of the pictures to be hung in it 
\ subject appropriate for a dining room is sel- 
lom good for a library room decoration. Here 
- a possibility for a class problem tending to 

evelop discrimination. A number of repro- 
luctions might be shown, and the pupils re- 
lired to state the kind of room that each sub- 


ect would be best fitted for. 
6. Before graduation, children should know 
mething of the principal processes employed 
the making of a picture, or in the reproduc- 
m of one. This knowledge gives an addi- 
If it 
considered worth while to teach the signifi- 
nee of an asp in Egyptial design, how much 


mal satisfaction in viewing a subject. 
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Such a picture as this of solemn suggestion requires an en 


consideration 15 


a Sa 


Pat a ae 
epee “S 


osing panel of the severest ki 
Even then it should be less massive in treatmer 
This picture, The Sanctuary by the Sea, by 


‘ourtesy of the Berlin Photographic ¢ 


Fig. 16 


and shows too detailed a treatment. 


\ frame that crowds the subject it encloses 
A mat surface ex- 
tending the background and a frame with simpler carv- 
ing wou:d have enhanced the beauty of the subject and 


made a pleasing whole. See consideration 16 


more important to tell pupils something about 
the making of an oil painting, a lithograph, an 
etching, a half-tone! If time can be given to 
the making of tone and color scales in the 
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schools, a fraction of that time might be de- 
voted to an elementary explanation of the 
three-color in its different stages. 
This is a good illustration of how primary 
colors form secondary ones. 
in such knowledge. 


process 


Pupils delight 
If more of the instruction 
that deals with art in its every day relations 
to life were given, unscrupulous dealers would 
not try to sell line-cut prints (with a back- 


Fig. 17 


one harmonious whole. See consideration 


A frame designed especially for the picture it encloses 
4 I 3 I 


brush strokes of paint over it to complete the 
illusion, and selling the product as an oil-paint- 
ing (often given as a wedding present by the 
duped buyer) is fraud, and tends to debase 
public taste. 

9. Colored photographs are generally in- 
ferior to plain ones. The former are tinted in 
hues by people who work mechanically at so 


much per gross. Such pictures have an un- 


The two unite to form 


15. This picture “The Will-o’-the-wisp" 


by Elizabeth Stanhope Forbes is reproduced by courtesy of the International Studio 


ground tint) as etchings, and finely screened 
half-tones as photogravures. 


7. Oil painting and water-colors that are 
good enough for home decoration are generally 
too expensive for the ordinary buyer. Hence 
a good tone or color reproduction of a favorite 
masterpiece is preferable to “pot-boilers,”’ 
which are often given away with the price of 
a frame. Beware of the oil-painting bought 
in the ordinary department store! 

8. We must teach that shams of any kind 
are in bad taste. The practice of making a 
color print on imitation canvas, daubing a few 


natural appearance. Colored reproductions of 
well-known subjects sold by reliable firms are 
delightful, and admirably suited for purposes 
of decoration. 

10. ‘‘ Novelties’ of any kind are fit only for 
a student’s ‘“‘den.’’ An example of this type 
of subject is the picture that looks like a rep- 
resentation of a skull from a distance, but 
which on closer view turns out to be composed 
of two figures. Another case, is where a paper 
lion is serenely looking at the observer from 
behind wooden bars glued to the frame. 


11. In some respects the frame is to the 
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Fig. 18. Where a large number of pictures are hung in one room they should be treated as spots 


in a design and hung to produce a pleasing variety within an evident unity. The upper plate, a view 
of the Whistler Memoria! Exhibition, Boston, shows a good solution of this difficult problem. Note also 


the simplicity of the frames. See consideration 18. Fig. 19. The simplest possible arrangement of 
pictures is the best. The foreign dining-room by Ostman of Stockholm shown in the lower Plate 
exhibits a well preserved balance upon both walls See considerations 18 and 19 
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encloses what dress and ornament 


picture it 
are to people. The panel should modestly 
enhance the beauty of the subject, and be 


subordinate to it 


12. The primary purpose of the frame is to 
the durable 


rather than plaster composition should be used 


protect pieture Hence wood 


If any carving is employed, it should be worked 


Fig. 20 
overcrowding of the galleries 
tion 19 The * 


sideration 20 


busy 


Many paintings belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, New York, are stored in orde 


This arrangement illustrates balance and symmetry. See 


Flat fram 
with low relief carving are preferable 


pictures are bad for this reason 
14. Ornately carved and glittering mould 
ings are harmful to the tone relations in a pir 
ture. Besides, such frames violate the prin 
ciple of subordination already referred to. It 
is an easy thing to show pupils the effect of 


simple, and over-elaborate, panel edge upon 


r to prevent t! 


On the two walls shown herewith each painting has breathing space See considera- 


** pattern of the wall covering is not as noticeable in the room as in the photograph. See con- 


consideration 18 Of all the frames those 


enclosing the two small paintings at the left are the most satisfactory 


out in the solid material and not glued on. 
A well-known practice is to use a frame of com- 
position and enclose it in a second one. Sham 
again! 

13. Another use of the frame is to isolate 
the picture from its surroundings, and thus 


help the observer view it more advantageously. 


Hence the enclosing panel should not be deep 
or concave. In such case troublesome shadows 
the light 


Many of 


are Cast when comes from certain 


directions. the mouldings of old 


the Whistler 
having his paintings framed in the plainest 
fashion. 


same subject insisted upon 
Several contemporary artists design 
their own panels. 

15. Whenever possible, there should be a har- 
mony, symbolic or otherwise, between the char- 
acter of a subject and the frame surrounding 1! 
A reproduction of a Madonna by Botticelli 
might be appropriately enclosed by a moulding 
of Florentine design, whereas a subject by 
Breton would require something much simpler 
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16. When 
isolate the picture from its surroundings no 
should be 


when one has to be employed, as when the 


the frame itself is sufficient to 


mat used. There are occasions 
moulding is narrow, or when it is desired to 
obtain a larger surface for the wall. The mat 
should be judiciously chosen. A white surface 
will often cause delicate tone relations to suffer, 
nd a dark one will destroy the darker tones 
the 


lines just noted arouses interest among pupils 


by juxtaposition An experiment along 


diagrammatic form how one or more subjects 


could be arranged harmoniously within that 
space 
19 The walls should not be 


with pictures 


overcrowded 
The fact that there is a vacant 
square foot is no reason for crowding a subject 
into that area. The home is not a museum, 
and even in the latter place, more care is now 
exercised in this respect. If a picture is worth 
having, it is entitled to a place on the wall, 


where it will not have to struggle with aggres- 








Fig. 21 
so that each may be seen to advantage 


hich the problem has been solved in Vienna 


17. Gold mats, dull in texture, generally 
ict as neutral surfaces in the colored subjects. 
Colored mats should be chosen with the great- 
est care. Chevreul has some interesting ok- 

rvations as a result of experimenting with 
borders of different colors on the same picture. 

IS. Besides and 


ltably framed, a picture should be well hung. 


being properly chosen 
ist as the architect designs the front of a 
ise so as to obtain pleasing space relations, 
ilso should a wall space be treated in regard 
Here 
Given 
pace of a certain shape, let them show in 
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the arrangement of pictures upon it. 
nother possible problem for pupils: 


Not only in the home but at exhibitions there should be restraint in the 


This illustration, taken from the International Studio, 


oo. 


rep 


We 


3 
2 
rt 


number of pictures hung in 


shows one wa 


See consideration 19 


sive neighbors Many schoolrooms show a 
Better the 


error of omission than of commission. 


lack of moderation in this respect 


20. The background of a framed subject, 
usually wall-paper, should neither be gaudy 
in color nor extravagant in design. Such 
paper is bad for any room, and is especially 
harmful in its effect upon pictures. In this 
connection, good and bad examples (yes, bad 
examples too) might be -used and the effect 
of each on a picture observed by the pupils. 

21. Black and white subjects should not be 
hung near colored ones. The former look cold, 


by contrast, and cause the latter to appear 
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unnatural. The gaudy paper alluded to above 


has a similar effect upon uncolored pictures. 
22. For rooms where the light conditions 
are not good, compositions that show strong 
contrasts are generally best. Where the light 
is better, subjects that have delicate finish 
and finer gradations of tone and color can be 
with greater This suggestion is 
often helpful in connection with the hanging of 
pictures in halls of schools where no strong 
Here all beauty of detail would 


seen ease. 


light exists. 


ordinary observer. Pictures of contrasting 
compositions that are ordinarily viewed from 
some little distance may be placed higher up 
with advantage. 

25. Ideally, pictures should be hung with 
In the case 
of heavy frames this is not practicable. Here 
or wire should be These 
The best practice 


the points of support invisible. 


cord used. 


must not be too obtrusive. 


stout 


is to suspend the frame from two points, so 
that the supporting lines are parallel with the 





Fig. 22 


and other objects of fine art have no chance to assert themselves 


things suffer by contrast with such brilliancy 
be lost. This principle, so obvious, is often 
forgotten. 

23. 
from parts of a 
troublesome reflections, it should be removed. 
Better a 
lights. 

24. 
perienced in viewing a picture. 


Where a picture cannot be seen properly 


accessible room because of 


plain wall space than irritating 
No physical discomfort should be ex- 
The observer 
should have to strain neither eye nor muscle 
as is the case when the frame is hung too high 
or too low. For averaged sized pictures, a 
good rule is to hang the subject so that the 


centre of it is opposite the eye level of an 


fr 
‘ 
ft" 
fF 
t 
F 
f 


In a room like this where the contrasts are great and the colors gaudy, pictures 


The delicate hues of fine 
See consideration 20 


wall corners. Where only one point is used, 


the triangular space formed is out of harmony 
with the shape of the frame and with the sur- 
rounding spaces. 


There is no attempt to dogmatize in 
The 
ideas are founded upon principles of 
design, practical experience, and sound 
There are necessarily exceptions 
Every 


reference to the statements above. 


sense. 
to any of the suggestions given. 
picture presents a separate problem 
when it comes to framing and hanging. 
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Yet, a knowledge of the elementary 
facts in the matter, will be helpful to 
the teacher in decorating the school- 
room, and to the pupils, who, in a few 
years will be called upon to choose pic- 


tures for their own homes. 

It will be urged that representative 
drawing, constructive work, color, de- 
sign, and what not, are taking up the 


time allotted. How, then, can any 
attention be given to interior decora- 
tion? The answer seems simple. We 
must consider the cultural and practical 
values of the various subjects of art 
instruction, and see whether something 
may not be eliminated, and a study of 
pictures in relation to the home sub- 
stituted. 


EARTH - BOUND 


Ghosts? 


Love would fain believe, 


Earth being so sweet, the dead might wish 


to return! 


Is it so strange if, even in heaven, they yearn 
For the May-time and the dream it used to 


give? 
* . 


* 


How strange would be the sight 
Of the little towns and twisted streets again, 
Where all the hurrying works and ways of 


men 


Would seem a children’s game for our delight. 


* + 


7 * 


How sweet it all would seem 
To souls that from the aeonian ebb and flow 
Came down to hear once more the to and fro 
Swing o’ the cluck dictate its hourly theme. 


How sweet the strange recall 
From vast antiphonies of joy and pain 
Beyond the grave, to these old books again, 
That cosy lamp, those pictures on the wall. 


Home! Home! The old desire! 
We would shut out the innumerable skies, 
Draw close the curtains, then with patient 


eyes 


Bend o’er the hearth; laugh at our memories, 
Or watch them crumbling in the crimson fire. 


Alfred Noyes. 























Story Pictures in the Schoolroom 


By Estelle M. Hurll 


{uit} or of the Rive rside 


HE 


tures dec- 


pic- 


Orating a 
sche ( Ire Om are 
cften chosen 
for many pur- 
pe SCS besides 
the 


end fcr 


aesthetic 
which 
they were 
They 


may be used te 





made. 


Estelle M. Hur 


point a moral or teach dry facts; they 


may be correlated with lessons in his- 


literature, mythology, nature 
study and all the rest; they may form 


the basis of a story to enliven the rec- 


tory, 


reation hour, or suggest the subject of 
The connoisseur, with 
sake, 

but 


there is something to be said in favor 


a composition. 


his idea of art for art’s 


secondary 


fixed 


scorns all such uses, 


will arouse a 


The pu- 


method which 
child’s interest in good art. 
pil who the 


Charles I, as Van Dyck revealed it, has 


of any 


Can see weakness of 
gone a little way towards understanding 
the aim of great portrait painting. The 
the study of 
Greek mythology by photographs or casts 


classes supplementing 
of antique sculpture develop unconscious- 
ly the sense of modelling and fine propor- 
tion. The writer of a composition based 
on a picture will scrutinize every detail 
of the subject until it is stamped indel- 


ibly on the memory. 





Art Series, Watertown, Massachusetts 


The most popular art subject with 
young people is the “story picture.” 
From one point of view, of course, every 
picture is a story picture in the sense 
that an active imagination may weave 
a drama out of it. The figure of an 
animal, Landseer’s Newfoundland Dog, 
let us say, may suggest all sorts of ex- 
ploits to form an endless tale. A por- 
trait, like the head of Van Dyck’s Prince 
Charles, may be the starting point of 
the life story of the Merry Monarch. 
A real story picture, however, is a very 
different thing from cne on which a 
story may be based, as the Adoration of 
the Shepherds differs from a simple 
Madonna, or Boughton’s Pilgrims going 
to Church, from Stuart’s portrait of 
The 
picture contains a story by implication, 
the story the artist meant to tell, and 
to draw this out is quite another matter 


George Washington. real story 


than building one of our own upon a 
picture not intended for th® purpose. 
This distinction cannot be 
forced, but it 
keeping clearly in mind. 


rigidly en- 
one worth 
We do 
want to fix the “literary habit,”’ so to 


seems to me 


not 


speak, upon a child, so that every pic- 
ture necessarily means a story to him. 
On this account the pictures assigned 
as subjects of compositions should be 
chosen with discrimination. If they 
are not essentially story pictures, the 
composition should be descriptive rather 


than anecdotic. If they are anecdotic, 
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the story evolved from them should 
follow as closely as possible the original 
intention. 

Of story pictures properly so-called, 
there are many kinds. Naturally the 
little child takes most readily to those 
in which children figure. In this class 
we use freely those centering in the 
(hrist-child. These were the first chil- 
dren's story subjects ever painted, and 
for many centuries were the only sub- 
jects containing child figures of any 
kind. Even in this day of great art 
riches we still turn to these treasures of 
the past as the most satisfactory ma- 
terial we can show our little ones. There 
is the lovely ideal subject of the Holy 
Family, and the story subjects of the 
Nativity, the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, the Adoration of the Kings, the 
Presentation in the Temple, the Flight 
Int 


the 


Egypt, and the Boy Jesus among 
Doctors. 
illustrations of the pretty legends which 


There are also many 
have grown up about the Christ story, 
like the Vision of St. Anthony and St. 
Christopher and the Christ-child. 
Pictures of average child life in the 
home, among playmates, and in the 
great outdoor world come to us from 
inany sources, many art periods and 
many lands. They range from Murillo’s 
delightful dirty street to 
Reynolds’ charming little English aris- 


and boys 
ocrats and Velasquez’ young Spanish 
When the painter 
reaches the heart of the child, 
ture lasts forever. 


ovalties. actually 


his pic- 


ART 
LIES 


IN 
HID, 


ITS PE 
AND 


RFECTION 
WORKS 


ITS EFFECT, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


But youthful interest is by no means 
limited to pictures of youthful pursuits. 
Whatever a child likes to hear about, 
or read about, or look at in real life, 
all 


sorts of subjects from the common work- 


that he enjoys in a picture. So 
a-day world are attractive to him, like 
the works of Millet and Breton, showing 
the field life in France, the works of the 
Dutch little masters, with scenes in the 
markets of Holland, the 
works of Winslow Homer showing the 
life of the sailor. 

Pictures illustrating legend and ad- 


homes and 


venture like Abbey’s Holy Grail series 
and the various versions of St. George 
and the Dragon are full of suggestion 
to the imagination and stimulate noble 
Many 


of the Greek myths have been illustrated 


ideals of heroism and chivalry. 


by various painters of various schools. 


Guido Reni’s ever popular Aurora 
makes the sun myth vivid, while Cor- 
regio’s picture of Diana is an equally 
pleasing of the 


story. History too has been copiously 


interpretation moon 
illustrated, though not always in the 


most artistic forms. Bastien Lepage 
has made Jeanne d’Are’s vision a thing 
of beauty “1814” 
illuminates a page of Napoleonic his- 


tory. 


and Meissonier’s 


Many examples will occur to the 


teacher along these suggested lines. 
The story picture is an invaluable ad- 
junct of school work in every depart- 
ment, an indispensable the 


school equipment. 


part of 


IS NOT OSTENTATIOUS; II 


ITSELF UNSEEN. 
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Mural Decorations in 


MURAL 


IN THE AUDITORIUM OF A PRIMARY 


PAINTINGS BY 


JOOoOoOooo VsooCcooooooooooooo0ooo00o0os 


BEAUTIFUL 
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a Primary School 


J. FRANK COPELAND 


BUILDING 


IN TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


By Emma Britton 


Supervisor of . 


HIS school building is new and has 
a dignified exterior, in the spirit of 
the Italian renaissance. Principal and 
teachers are endeavoring to keep the 
interior beautiful and consistent with 
the exterior. The subjects of 
mural decorations are decorated land- 
scapes suggesting things that the chil- 
dren have seen or would like to see. 
1(1. At the left.) The seashore with 
the reflection of the sunset glow on the 
eastern sky lending opalescent color to 
the foam flecked surf. Just what might 
be seen late on a summer afternoon on 


these 


~/ 


the Jersey coast. (Size 3’ x 7’.) 
(2.) Moonlight in winter, with chil- 
dren coasting on the hill. Tall, straight 
tulip trees extend very high into the sky. 
The tiny figures of the coasters give the 
trees added height. (Size 3’ x 4’.) 

(3). Harvest time on the farm with 
golden shocks of grain in the foreground 
and the farmhouse and barn among the 
trees on the hill beyond. The loaded 
wagon is laboring up the hill to the 
barn. (Size 214’ x 8’.) 

(4.) The edge of a little lake among 
the The time is autumn 


trees. and 


1 See upper half of Plate on opposite page. 


Art Instruction 


the trees (Size 
8’ x 4’.) 

(5.) The sky and the river. The rays 
of the late afternoon sun stream out 
from behind a great cloud and the golden 
light is reflected on the water. (Size 
3’ x 7’.) 


are golden russet. 


*On the opposite side of the auditorium 
there is placed a memorial in memory of 
two departed teachers. A number of 
teachers and pupils with books and 
flowers are ascending the hill and stairs 
to the temple. This might represent 
teachers and students wending their 
way to school, or it might be a represen- 
tation of teachers and pupils paying 
tribute to the departed ones. 

The thought of the whole decoration 
is suggested by the color, which is subtle, 
spiritual, and beautiful. 

The walls of the 
tinted in harmonious color. 
is therefore a pleasing whole. 

Mr. Copeland is an instructor in 
charge of the interior decoration 
course, and water color painting in 
the School of Industrial Art of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 


auditorium are 
The hall 


? See lower half of Plate on opposite page. 
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APPROVED WORKS OF FINE ART FOR SCHOOLROOM DECORATION 








Photographs of the interior decoration in the auditorium of a primary school, Trenton, N. J. 


The School Arts List of Works of Fine Art for 


Schoolroom Decoration 


TO HELP THOSE WHO WISH A CONSERVATIVE 
GUIDE IN SELECTING PICTURES AND CASTS 


HIS list does not pose as the final contains the titles of works of art widely 
word on schoolroom decoration.’ recognized at the present time as suit- 

[t does not pretend to be complete. It able for use in the grades specified. 
There are other lists of appropriate pictures to guide the teachers,—the Craftsman's, that of the Regents of the 
state of New York, and of the Civic Club of Philadelphia (1896), that in the Germam “ Bibliotheca Paédagogica,” 
d those of various reliable dealers. Besides these are lists published by the State of Oregon, the State of Wisconsin, 


ie California Library Association, the City of New York and a score of other cities, the Oregon State Normal School, 
i many others. Exhibitions of works of art suitable for decoration of schoolrooms have been held by the Public 
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New and worthy works of art are ap- PICTURES 
pearing every year. GRADE I 
The grading here given should not be Age of Innocence Reynolds 
taken tod seriously. Close grading is Arrival of Shepherds Lerolle 
impossible. While photographs or casts At Grandmother's Arts 
: =," ; Baby Woodbury 
of Greek fragments are inappropriate - . : 
2 A Baby Stuart Van Dyck 
for primary grades, any work of fine art Belated Kid Hunt 
may be studied with profit by high Boy with Wheelbarrow Woodbury 
school pupils. Can’t You Talk Holmes 
Cat and Kittens Adan 
Cradle Song Lauenstein 
Distinguished Member of the 


The list does not include photographs 
from natural scenery, historical sites, 
views made famous through literature, Humane Society Londeese 
historic buildings, or portraits of famous Divine Shepherd Murillo 
authors, statesmen, or military leaders Fairy Pool Smith 
(unless such portraits happen to be Feeding the Chickens Millet 

: First Lesson Bateman 
famous as works of art). All such ; 

Nd a ; ; First Step Millet 
material is coming to be regarded as five Senses Jessie Willcox Smith 
illustrative of geography, history, liter- Hiawatha Norris 
ature, and other topics, to be used for London Bridge Rehm-Victor 


reference whenever needed, or as deco- Madonna of the Chair Raphael 
Madonna and Child Bellini 


Madonna Gran’ Duca Raphael 
mental schools. Madonna, Infant Jesus, and 
Names of publishers, sizes, and prices St. John Botticelli 
are not given, for the reason that in Mother and Child Brush 
many cases the same subjects may be Mother's School Geoffroy 
had of several publishers; the subjects a SER eee oy 
: ; ‘ Saved Landseer 
may be had in several sizes, or, in the Shepherd’s Dog ar ea 
case of enlargements, of any size desired; st. Anthony of Padua Murillo 
and lastly,. because the ScHooL.Arts. St. John and the Lamb Murillo 
MaGAZINE does not intend to compete Who Will Be a Soldier Rehm-Victor 
with picture dealers. The Magazine’ . GRADE II 
is interested primarily in promoting art Angel Heads Reynolds 
Caritas Thayer 
Cat Family Adan 


Children Catching Minnows Curran 


rations for special classrooms in depart- 


education by every possible means, and 
to this end wishes to co-operate as help- 


fully as possible with every other (Children of the Shell Murillo 
agency having a similar aim.” Cool Valley Thoma 


School Art League jointly with other associations, Boston (1894), Brooklyn Institute (1896), the Newark Free Public 
Library (1903), the Detroit Publishing Co. (1911), ete., and the record of some of these has happily been preserved 
in printed lists 

Much has been written on the subject. The files of the Scnoot Arts MaGazine show that, and there are helpful 
publications such as Part VI, of “‘Modern American Library Economics” by J. C. Dana (of the Newark Library), 
and if the teacher goes into the related question of the importance of art objects as aids to teaching, that is emphasized, 
for example, in the recently issued little volume on “ Art Museums and Schools.” 

For this footnote the Editor is largely indebted to Mr. Frank Weitenkampf of the New York Public Library. 

2 Names of reliable dealers, sizes, prices, etc., will be furnished upon request, by the School Arts Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass 
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Bonheur 
Landseer 
Dupre 
Millet 
Couse 
Kaulbach 
Renouf 
Israels 


Deer in Forest at Twilight 
Dignity and Impudence 
Drinking Trough 

Feeding Her Birds 

Fishing Village 

Hedda 

Helping Hand 

Interior of a Cottage 

King of Rome 

Land of the Merry Makers 
Little Readers 

Madonna Gran’ Duca 
Mother and Child 

Mother and Children 
Mother’s School 

Miss Bowles 

Old King Cole 

Poultry Roosting 

Primary School in Brittany 
Return of the Flock 

Soup Time 

Spring 

Strawberry Girl 

Young Artist 


Rehm-Victor 
Vogel 
Raphael 
Toulmouche 
Nourse 
Geoffroy 
Reynolds 
Rehm-Victor 
Katz 
Geoffroy 
Braith 

Kever 
Mauve 
Reynolds 
Baker 


GRADE Ill 


Angel with Lute 

Balloon 

Blacksmith 

Brook 

Children of Charles I 
Children of the Sea 

Early Spring in the Meadow 
Farm Scene with Cattle 


Carpaccio 
Dupre 
Frere 
Couse 
Van Dyck 
Israels 
Herdtle 
Marcke 
Elsley 
Douglas 
Murillo 
Correggio 
Perret 
Bonheur 
Millet 
Essen 
Reynolds 
Dagnan-Bouveret 
Murillo 
Murillo 
Reynolds 
Cuyp 
Millet 
Geoffroy 
Dallin 


Golden Hours 
Highland Hearth 
Holy Family 

Holy Night 

Hour of the Angelus 
Horse Fair 

Knitting Lesson 

Lion and Lioness 
Little Samuel 
Madonna of the Shop 
Melon Eaters 

Pear Eaters 

Penelope Boothby 
Portrait of a Boy 
‘otato Planting 
Vrimary School in Brittany 
Protest 
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Red Riding Hood 
Return to the Farm 
Ring, Ring for Liberty 
Robinetta 

Shepherdess Knitting 
Sheepfold 

Shepherd and His Flock 
Shower 


Hermann 
Troyon 
Mosler 
Reynolds 
Millet 
Jacque 
Bonheur 
Laugee 
Dallin 
Murillo 
Reynolds 
Schramm-Zittau 


Signal of Peace 
St. Anthony 
Strawberry Girl 
Swans 


GRADE IV 


Arabs on the March 
Arrival of the Shepherds 
At the Watering Trough 
Balloon 

Boy with a Hawk 
Brother and Sister 

Call to the Ferryman 
Christmas Chimes 
Christmas Market 
Christopher Columbus 
Cornfield 

Deacon’s One Hoss Shay 
Escaped Cow 

Flower Girl in Holland 
Hay Wain 

Holland Cattle 
Homestead with the Windmill 
Horse Fair 

Imperial Courier 

Kabyl 

Little Rose 

Little Shepherdess 

Madame LeBrun and Daughter 
Madonna of the Arbor 
Morning Bath 

Oral Tradition 

Paysage 

Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Plowman 

Prince of the Land 

Prince Don Balthazer Carlos 
Return to the Farm 

Sheep Shearer 

Spinners 

St. John the Baptist 
Thoroughbred 

Torn Hat 


Schreyer 

Lerolle 
Dagnan-Bouveret 
Dupre 
Maes 
Thayer 
Knight 
Blashfield 
Biese 
Piombo 
Constable 
Pyle 
Dupre 
Hitchcock 
Constable 
Troyon 
Gentzel 
Bonheur 
Schreyer 
Schreyer 
Whistler 
Millet 
LeBrun 
Bouveret 
Bridgman 
Alexander 
Corot 
Kaulbach 
Georgi 
Millais 
Velasquez 
Troyon 
Millet 
Gay 
Murillo 
Hardy 
Sully 











APPROVED WORKS OF FINE ART 
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GRADE V 
Millet 
Mauve 
Duplessis 
Mosher 
Gainsborough 
Millais 


Angelus 
Autumn 
Benjamin Franklin 
Birth of the Flag 
Blue Boy 
Boyhood of Raleigh 
Boy of Winander Walker 
Call of the Shepherd Volkman 
Christ in the Temple with the Doctors 
Hoffman 
Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Landseer 
Adan 
Homer 
Millet 


Society 

End of Day 
Fog Warning 
Gleaners 
High Tide on the Coast of Cornwall 
King Arthur Vischer 
Millet 
Murillo 
French 
Abbey 
Troyon 


Little Seamstress 
Melon-Eaters 
Minute Man 

Oath of Knighthood 
Oxen Going to Work 
Oxen Ploughing Bonheur 
Puritans Going to Worship Boughton 
Prince Don Balthazer Carlos 
Ripening Wheatfield 
Sentinels 

Shepherdess 

Shepherdess 

Song of the Lark 

Sower 

Spirit of ’76 

Treaty with the Indians 


Valesquez 
Volkmann 
Moschowitz 
Lerolle 
Millet 
Breton 
Millet 
Willard 
Millet 
Johnson 
Marcke 
Munscheid 


U.S. Frigate Constitution 
Watering Place 
Winter Night 


GRADE VI 
Abraham Lincoln 

At Anchor Mesdag 
Aurora Guido Reni 

Automedon with the Horses of Achilles 
Regnault 
Johnson 
Moran 
Lerolle 
Hunt 
Dicksee 
Brozik 
Corot 
Alexander 


St. Gaudens 


Boy Lincoln 

Bringing Home the Cattle 

By the Riverside 

Bugle Call 

Child Handel 

Columbus at Court of Isabella 
Dance of the Nymphs 
Evolution of the Book 


Homer 
Stuart 
Vischer 


Fog Warning 

George Washington 

King Arthur 

King of Rome Lawrence 
Millet 


Vandelyn 


Knitting Les2on 
Landing of Columbus 
Minute Man 

Oath of Knighthood 
On the Beach 

Oxen Plowing 


French 
Abbey 
Hecker 
Bonheur 
Abbey 
Gaudens 


Penn’s Treaty 
Puritan St 
Puritans Watching for Relief Ships Boughton 
Red Sunset 

Round Table of King Arthur 
Santa Maria, Nina and Pinta 
Shaw Memorial 


Kampmann 
Abbey 
Moran 

St. Gaudens 
Mauve 
Watts 
Millet 
Pettie 
Pyle 
Leutz 
Marcke 
Hecker 
Ruysdael 
Corot 


Volk 


Sheep on the Dunes 

Sir Galahad 

Sower 

Vigil 

Washington at Valley Forge 
Washington Crossing the Delaware 
Water Gate 

Water Mill 

Windmill 

W ood-gat herers 

Young Pioneer 


GRADE VII 
Alice 
All’s Well 
Angelus 
Avenue Middelharnis 
Bugle Call 
Cairn 
Cook 
Days in Old Virginia 
Departure 
Don Quixote 
Fifth Avenue at Twilight 
Fighting Temeraire 
Flight of Night 
Going to Work 
Golden Sunset 


Chase 

Winslow Homer 
Millet 
Hobbema 
Hunt 
Alexander 
Vermeer 
Taylor 
Abbey 
Raeburn 
Harrison 
Turner 
Hunt 
Millet 
Krishitsky 
L’ Hermitte 
Beckert 
Mesdag 
Regnault 
Lerolle 


Haymakers 

Hertig’s Fountain in Rothenburg 
Holland Coast and Fishing Boats 
Horses of Achilles 

In the Meadow 

Johansen 
Baumann 


italian Landscape 
Landscape 
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APPROVED WORKS OF FINE ART 
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Israels 
French 
Beckert 
Alexander 
Mulligan 
Matthaei 
St. Gaudens 
Breton 
Alquist 
Raphael 
Colombi 
Farny 
Vecchio 
Bendrat 
Dicksee 
Martin 
Blashfield 
Marcke 
Van Dyck 
Corot 
Brown 


Little Seamstress 

Minute Man 

Out of Old Frankfurt 
Printing Press 

Railsplitter 

Sea Gulls 

Shaw Memorial 
Shepherd’s Star 

Ships that Pass in the Night 
Sistine Madonna 

Snow and Spruces 

Song of the Talking Wire 
St. Barbara 

St. Mary’s in Danzig 
Swift and Stella 

View on the Seine 
Washington before Columbia 
Water Gate 

William II of Nassau 
Willows 

Young Orator 


GRADE VIII 
Dielitz 
Trumbull 
Luntz 
Turner 


Afterglow 

Alexander Hamilton 
An Old Town 
\pproach to Venice 
Autumn Oaks 

\utumn of the Hillside 
Bay of Gascony 


Inness 
Volkmann 
Bohme 
Whistler 
Hovenden 
Thayer 

Petzet 

©. B. Leighton 
Ter-Borch 
French 

French 

French 

French 
Wisinger-Florian 
Turner 

Corot 

Inness 
Burne-Jones 
Krishitzky 
L’Hermitte 


Battersea Bridge 
Breaking Home Ties 
Caritas 
‘ity Gate Tower 
‘hivalry 
‘oncert 
‘ontinent of Africa 
‘ontinent of America 
‘ontinent of Asia 
‘ontinent of Europe 
Falling Leaves 
Fighting Temeraire 
Ford 
Georgia Pines 
Golden Stairs 
Golden Sunset 
Haymakers 
Joan of Arc Hearing the Voices 


Bastien-Lepage 
Corot 
Dougherty 
Baumann 


Lake 
Land and Sea 
Landscape 
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Liberty, Fraternity, Equality Simons 
Lincoln St. 
Little Seamstress 

Medfield Meadows 

Mill 

Moses 

Morning in the Mountains 
Nail Makers 

November Days in Normandy 
Oak Forest 

Queen Louise 
Reading from Homer 
Shaw Memorial 
Sherman Memorial 
Sir Walter Scott 
Sistine Madonna 
Summer Near Vienna 
Sunday Rest 

Sunny Winter Day 


Gaudens 
Israels 
Inness 
Rembrandt 
Michelangelo 
Hoch 

Bjarck 
Thaulow 
Ruysdael 
Richter 
Alma-Tadema 
St. Gaudens 
St. Gaudens 
Raeburn 
Raphael 
Darnaut 
Leiber 
Miiller-Kurzwelly 
Burne-Jones 
Millet 
Baumann 


Temperance 

Water Carrier 

Weaver 

Winter in the Mountains 
Winter Solitude 


Kampmann 
Biesse 


HIGH SCHOOL 


St. Gaudens 
Abu Simbel, Facade of Larger Temple 
Acropolis, Athens 

ZEsop 

After the Rain 
Alexander Hamilton 
Alexander von Humboldt 
Alfred Tennyson 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial 
Alma Mater 

Angels 

Angel With Harp 

Angel with Tambourine 
Angel Playing Viol 

Angelus 

Appeal to the Great Spirit 
Aphrodite of Melos 

Apollo of the Belvidere 
Appian Way 

Approach to Venice 

Arch of Constantine, Rome 
Arch of Titus, Michaelangelo 
Augustus St. Gaudens in His Studio Cox 
Aurora Guido Reni 


Abraham Lincoln 


Velasquez 
Miiller-Kurzwelly 
Trumbull 
Schrader 
Millais 
Arnault 
French 
French 

Forli 

Fra Angelico 
Fra Angelico 
Melozzo da Forli 
Millet 

Dallin 


Boulanger 
Turner 











APPROVED WORKS OF FINE ART 
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Automedon with the Horses of Achilles 
Regnault 

Autumn Mauve 

Autumn Gold 


Autumn Golden Light 


Inness 
Ahl 

Bargello Palace Stairs 

Bismarck 

Blacksmith of Lyme Regis 

Broad Street, New York 

Call to the Ferryman 


Lenbach 
Whistler 
Cooper 
Knight 
Captive Andromache Leighton 
Castle of St Angelo 
Chaucer 
Chavannes 
Barth 
Maccari 
Burne-Jones 
Maceari 


Inness 


Chemistry 

Choosing the Caskets 
Cicero’s Oration 

Circe 

Claudius Entering the Senate 
Coming Storm 

Concert 

Continent of Africa 
Continent of America 


Terborch 
French 
French 

Continent of Asia French 

Continent of Europe 

Corridor Alhambra 

Countess Potocka 

Court of Lions, Alhambra 

Coppersmith 


French 


Ward 

Vedder 

Elliott 
Haliday 
Michaelangelo 
Corot 


Cumaean Siby! 
Dante 

Dante and Beatrice 
Delphic Sibyl 
Diana’s Bath 


Talcott 
Corot 


Early April 

Edge of the Wood 
Elements of a Newspaper 
Elizabeth Bas 
Engineering 


Dielmann 
Rembrandt 
Marsh 
Chavannes 
Holbein 
Mesdag 


Tre »\ on 


Epic Poetry 

Erasmus 

Evening 

Evening in May 

Evolution of the Book Alexander 

Falling Gladiator Rimmer 

Simons 

Hunt 

Velasquez 
Weir 
Durer 


Fates 

Flight of Night 

Forge of Vulcan 
Forging the Shaft 
Four Ape stles 

Frieze of the Prophets Sargent 


Ganymede Walker 


Holbein 


Stuart 


George Gisze 

George Washington 
Giotto’s Campanile 
Ulrich 
Millet 


Burne-Jones 


Glass Blowers of Murano 
Gleaners 

Golden Stairs 

Great Temple at Paestum 
Hay Wain 

The Hermes of Praxiteles 


Constable 


History, Mythology, Tradition Dielman 
Hope 


Housewife 


Burne-Jones 
Vaille 

Hoch 
Courtens 
Boecklin 
Hals 


Interior of Dutch House 

In the Forest 

Isle of Death 

Jester 

Joan of Arc Hearing the Voices 
Bastien-Lepage 

John Marshall 

Justice 


Inman 
Simons 
Karnak, Great Hall of Columns 
King Arthur Vischer 
Laocoén Group 
Lake 


Landscape 


Corot 
Corot 
Inness 

Hals 


Del Sarto 


Landscape 

Laughing Cavalier 

Madonna of the Harpies 
Madonna of the Tribune 

Man with Fur Cap 

Man with the Golden Helmet 
Martha Washington 

May Night 

Medicine Man 

Michael Faraday 

Milton Dictating Paradise Lost 
Mona Lisa 
Moonlight 
Morning 
Moses 
Muses Welcoming the Genius of Enlightenment 


Correggio 
Rembrandt 
tembrandt 
Stuart 
Metcalf 
Dallin 
Phillips 
Munkacsy 
Leonardo da Vinci 
Schnars 
Mesdag 
Michaelangelo 


Chavannes 
Napoleon 


Oxen Plowing 


Delaroche 
Bonheur 

Parthenon 

Portrait of Artist’s Mother 

Portrait of an Engraver 

Portrait Heads 

Portrait of Himself 

Portrait of Himself as an Officer 

Portrait of Mrs. Siddons 


Whistler 
Mathey 
Holbein 

Rembrandt 
tembrandt 
Gainsborough 
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Pot of Basil 
Prophets 


Alexander 
Sargent 
Prosperity under the Law Low 
Reading from Homer Alma-Tadema 
Picknell 
Raeburn 
Holbein 
Menzel 
Palma Vecchio 
Watts 
Raphael 


Road to Concarneau 

tobert, Burns 

Robert Cheseman with a Falcon 
Rolling Mill 

Santa Barbara 

Sir Galahad 

Sistine Madonna 

South Porch of the Erechtheum 
Sherman Memorial 

St. Catherine 

St. Michael and the Dragon 
Summer Day in Holland Water 
Surrender of Breda 


Syndics 


St. Gaudens 
Raphael 
Raphael 

Clays 
Velasquez 
Rembrandt 

Tapestry Weavers Velasquez 

Temple of Isis, Philae 

Theseus, from East Pediment of Parthenon 

Theseum 

Three Fates, from East Pediment of Parthenon 

lorrent 

Treaty with the Indians 

Tribute Money 


Ruysdael 
Millet 
Titian 
Birgel 

Turner 
Vermeer 


Twilight 
Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus 
View of Delft 
Victory of Samothrace 
Vintage Festival Alma-Tadema 
Thayer 
Filippino Lippi 
Alexander 
James 
Fuller 
Walker 
Vermeer 


Virgin Enthroned 
Vision of St. Bernard 
Walt Whitman 

\W ave 

Winifred Dysart 
Wisdom of the Law 
Young Woman Opening a Casement 


PLASTER CASTS 


GRADE I 


Andrea della Robbia 
Donatello 

Verrochio 

Cherubs Playing on Tambourines Donatello 
Cupid From the Tomb of Henry IV 
ion’s Head Donatello 
ladonna and Child Luca della Robbia 
\leditation Pietro Ghiloni 
ibbit, Reclining Barye 
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Bambino 
Cherubs Dancing 
Cherub with Dolphin 


Rabbit, Standing 
Singing Cherubs 


Barye 


GRADE Il 

Bear, Dancing Barye 

Bear, Eating Barye 
Cantoria Frieze (In ten panels 

Lucca della Robbia 

Egyptian 

Barye 


Barye 


Cat, Seated 
Elephant, Running 
Elephant, Walking 
Head of Child 
Infant Christ 
Laughing Boy 
Madonna and Child 
Wolf, Walking 


Desiderio da Settignano 
Desiderio da Settignano 
Donatello 
Michelangelo 
Barye 
GRADE Ill 
King Attacking a City Assyrian 
King and Queen Banqueting in Garden 
Assyrian 
Lion, Walking 
Madonna and Child 
Medicine Man 
Panther, Reclining 
Reliefs from Altar, San Antonia, Padua 
Donatello 
Assyrian 
Della Robbia 
Donatello 
Dampt 
Donatello 


Assyrian 

Desiderio da Settignano 
Dallin 

Barye 


Royal Party Huating Lions 
Singing Children 
Singing Boys 
St. John 
St. John 
GRADE IV 
Apobate’s Votive Offering for 
Chariot Race 
Boy Extracting Thorn 
Boy and Goose 
Diana of Versailles 
Faun Playing Flute 


Victory in a 


Classic 
Classic 
Classic 
Classic 


Madonna, Praying Veit Stross 


GRADE \ 
David 
Eagle, with Chaplet of Oak Leaves 


Verrochio 
Classic 
Longfellow Brook 
Paul Revere Dallin 
Shield with Eagle Florentine 
Triumphal Entry of Alexander into Babylon 
Thorwaldsen 
GRADE VI 
Devil 
Eleusinian Relief 


Renaissance 
Greek 
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Donatello 

Benedetto da Maiano 
Dallin 

Donatello 

Houdon 

Modern 


Nicolo da Uzzano 

Pietro Melini 

Scout 

St. John 

Washington 

Whittier 
GRADE VII 

Bacchantes, Dancing 

David 

Franklin 

King Arthur 

Lincoln 

Singing Boys 

St. George 


Mercie 
Houdon 
Vischer 
Volke 

Della Robbia 
Donatello 
Greek 

Greek 
Crawford 


Tanagra Figurine Carrying Urn 


Tanagra Figurine Carrying Vase 
Washington 

GRADE VIII 
Apollo Citharoedes 
Augustus Caesar 
Charioteer of Delphi 
Diana Robing 
Euripides 
Flying Mercury 
Kephalos 


Lowell 


After Scopas 
Roman 

Greek 

From Gabii, Roman 
Classic 
Classic 
Classic 
Modern 
Greek 
Greek 


Tanagra Figurine Arranging Hair 
Tanagra Figurine, Seated 

HIGH SCHOOL 
Amazon Classic 
Apollo Belvidere 


Apollo with Lyre 


Classic 
Classic 
Roman 

Greek 


Augustus Caesar 
Bacchantes with Bull 
Caryatid from the Eractheum, Athens 
Clio, Muse of History 
Dante 

David 


Classic 
Renaissance 
Verr »chio 


Discobolos After Myron 


Discobolos, Standing Classic 
Fates (so-called) From the Parthenon 
Verrochio 
Faun Praxiteles 
General Colleoni (Equestrian Statue) 
Verrochio 
Michelangelo 
Thorwaldsen 
Praxiteles 
Classic 


Giuliano de Medici 
Hebe 

Hermes 

Homer 

Joan of Arc Chapu 
Juno Barbarini Classic 
Juno Ludovisi Classic 
Greek 


Michelangelo 


Lemnian Athena 
Lorenzo de Medici 
Metope from the Parthenon 
Classic 
Classic 
Greek 
Michelangelo 
Greek 
Greek 
Greek 
Greek 
Greek 
toubilliac 


Minerva Giustiniani 
Minerva of Velletri 
Monument of Hegeso 
Moses 
Nike Paeonios 
Nike, Decorating a Trophy 
Nike (or Victory) of Samothrace 
Nike, Untying her Sandal 
Orpheus, Eurydice and Hermes 
Shakespeare 
Classic 
Classic 
Greek 
Renaissance 


Sophocles 

Thalia; Muse of Comedy 
Three Fates 
Unknown Woman 


so-called) 
Urania, Muse of Astronomy Classic 
Venus Genetrix 

Venus of Melos 

Virgil 

Western Frieze of the Parthenon 
Wrestlers 

Young Woman, Portrait 
Zeus of Otricoli 


Classic 
Greek 
Classic 
Greek 
Classic 
Antonio Rossellino 

Classic 
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WHAT THE LEADERS 
ARE DOING 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere’ 


So, you artists and musicians, earth awaits perfection still; 
Wisdom tarries by the brookside, beauty loiters on the hill, 
For the love that shall reveal them with the yet undreamed-of skill —Bliss Carman 


CTOBER is the month of magnificence. 
Through all the northern zone, the deep 
brown valleys dream beneath veils of lav- 

ender; the still green fields look up at the vast 
blue sky with its sailing clouds of brilliant white, 
and smile to the golden sun; the purple hills 
blaze with crimson and vermilion fires. Every 
roadside thicket has its burning bush; on every 
headland shines a pentecostal flame. Autumn 
walks across the world in dyed garments’ she 
has stained all her raiment with the hues of love. 
Color should be the dominant topic in the 
schoolroom, and beautiful coloring the aim in 
every bit of work. 


Kindergarten? 


This month let us just revel in the richness of 
Take the children 
for many walks. Notice changes in foliage. 
Collect berries, nuts and leaves for the children 
to play with and classify. Watch the brook 
with its life. Notice the deserted nests. Visit 
the pigeon house and if possible have a carrier 
pigeon in the kindergarten. 


AUTUMN EXCURSION. We started out 
gaily with our baskets, fifty children and two 
teachers, to gather nature material in the park. 
Soon we left the hot sidewalk and went through 
1 stone gateway into a lovely shaded path. 
When we came to an open space we all stood 
still and looked about. A glorious mass of color 
The children be- 
gan to shout, ‘‘I see a green tree!”’ “I see a 


the autumn out-of-doors. 


met our eyes on every side. 


! The Editor invites contributions to this Department. 


red bush!”’ ‘‘I see an orange tree!”’ said Alice. 


““T see a little brown one!”’ said wee John. 
Then we began to count all the different colors 
that we saw in bush and tree, and it was a great 
number as the children 


shades as different 


counted tints and 
colors. 

Then the difference in size and shape began 
“Isn't that a tall tree?”’ 
“TIsn’t that 


Soon we had classified them into tall 


to be commented on. 


“Here is a baby tree.” 


round?”’ 


one 


and short; round and pointed, thick and thin. 
Bushes were called little trees at first but we 
soon found out that they grew differently. 
Leaves were falling about us as a fresh breeze 
came up, and the children flew to pick them as 
they fell. Soon our baskets and caps were full. 
We took our leaves back to the kindergarten 
and spent a happy half hour sorting and nam- 
ing them. We found we had oak, elm, maple 
and beech leaves. Some we put away in a press 
to be used later for pasting and painting. A few 
of each kind we pasted on the windows where 
the sun shone in and enjoyed them there for 
a week. This caused the children to notice 
the different veining in the leaves as the days 
went on and leaves which were brought in each 
morning were compared with them. As we 
had gathered many oak leaves the remaining 
time was spent in making crowns of them 
which the children wore home. v. 3. &. 


MOUNTED LEAVES. 
glossy brown oak-leaf glued upon an elliptical 
mount which has been washed with brilliant 


Very effective is a 


Brief accounts of successful projects accompanied with 


samples of pupils’ work will be promptly acknowledged and if published will draw for the author one or more 
ScHoot Arts MaGaZIne coupons, good towards subscriptions or in trade with the School Arts Publishing Com- 


ny, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
* In charge of the Boston Froebel Club. 
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See advertising pages for goods. 
Address Miss Lucy H. Maxwell, 125 Kent Street, Brookline, Mass. 











GOOD IDEAS 


FROM EVERYWHERE 








orange. Mount in turn upon a larger ellipse 
With the addition of a gold 


cord this makes a pleasing simple gift 


CUT-OUT LEAVES. When the children 


are mixing red and yellow water-color to get 


colored brow n 


the orange let them wash over some cut-out 


maple-leaves in variegated effect. A season- 
able invitation for the October mother’s meet- 
ing may be made by pasting two of these to- 
gether at the stems with a tiny note inside the 
booklet. Cc. ¥. D 


BOXES. When variety 
and amount of material to be packed away in 


one considers the 


the kindergarten, one realizes the value of good 
boxes. Butter boxes, oblong in shape, carefully 


washed, dried and well stained in a good color, 


are attractive, strong and easily packed into 


a small space. S. E. B 
Primary 


PECIAL attention this month should be 

given to drill in color terms Mr. Mun- 

sell in his book, Color Balance, 
recommends: 


latest 


Grape 1. The seeking in nature and art for exam- 
ples of red, yellow, green, blue, and purple, the com- 
paring of these with their middle colors, and the using 
of these in borders and rosettes 

Grape II. The seeking in nature and art for exam- 


ples of yellow-red, green-yellow, blue-green, purple-blue, 


and red-purple, the comparing of these with their middle 
colors, and the use of them in borders and rosettes 

Grape Ul. The studying of light, middle, and dark 
values of red, yellow, green, blue, and purple, and the 
use of them in design 

Whatever the ‘“‘system”’ used the important 
thing is to begin to establish the habit of look- 
ing for color, of thinking definitely about color, 
and of enjoying the intelligent use of color in 
school work. 

October furnishes no end of alluring material 
in trees, the late flowers, the odd seed-packs, 
berries and fruits, and the ripened leaves. 


OCTOBER PICTURES. The illustrative 
drawing for the month will vary according to 
locality. Harry Leroy Jones once said ‘‘When 
I ask children in one part of my city to draw a 
chicken they make a whole backyard full of live 
poultry; in another part of the city they give 
me one featherless bird hung up by his hind 
The will discuss with the 


legs!”’ teacher 


children what scene they can draw that will be 
typical of the month, something seen only or 
chiefly in October. In the 


country it May 


well be a gorgeous tree on a hillside or by uw 
road. In the city it may be such a tree in a 


park 


ject In some sections 


Fruit gathering would be a good sub- 


Pirate | The face of an envelope and two of the 
cards of a color packet such as primary children love to 
make. Each 


ecard has a border line corresponding with the color of 


The envelope is the child's favorite color 


the object drawn upon it 


COLOR PACKETS. Have the children 
make envelopes by folding, cutting, and pasting 
sheets of manila paper. Have them cut from 
drawing paper ten or twelve pieces of the same 
size to fit loosely in each envelope. Let each 
child color the face of his envelope his favorite 
color and print his name upon it. During the 
month make drawings in color from a red leaf, 


* a yellow leaf, a green leaf, a blue flower, a purple 


fruit, or other objects showing typical colors. 
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Write or print on each sheet the name of the 


object and the word for its color. See Plate 


I A. 
LEAF ROSETTES. 
that “Work.” 


ventures. 


Children 
like 


Here is a new one. 


like 
co-operative 
Fold a 6” x 9” 
Fold down 


things 
They also 
sheet of paper on its long diameter. 
one corner of the folded piece to thé diameter 
and crease it. This will give a line at 45° from 


the middle of a short edge of the sheet to a point 


Prater Il 


green, white, and red. 


Find a cor- 
responding point on the opposite long side. 


on one long side 3” from a corner. 


Rule lines from these two points to the ends of 
the long diameter of the sheet. Cut on these 
lines. This will give the kite-shaped petals 
for the rosette, Plate I, B. Each pupil should 
with several of Upon 
ich piece trace an autumn leaf and color it. 


be furnished these. 
Put the name of the leaf and of the pupil on the 

ick of each piece. Let the pupils assist in 
groups of eight pieces to form the 
the that look best* 


gether, size and color being considered. One 
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aking 


settes. Select leaves 


Flags for the Columbus Day celebration. 
make a sketch of Old Glory is by the use of ruled paper 


inch from the sharp end of the petals make a 
hole. 


for a center. 


Cut a circle the right size to look well 
Color it to harmonize with the 
general effect of all the leaves. Use a brass 
fastener to hold the circle and the eight petals 
of the rosette together. This may be opened 
and shut like a fan, or spread to form a rosette, 
The children will 


enjoy adjusting this to make two squares, one 


as shown in Plate I at B 


over the other, forming an octagonal rosette. 


A Childs Sketch of Old Glory’ 


ae i} womant «~ 


ee ee ee 


The easiest way for a child to 
Fig. 2 shows the Italian flag, 


Fig. 3, the Spanish flag, yellow, with a red band above and below 


COLUMBUS DAY FLAGS. Three of these 
will be needed: The Flag of Italy. Columbus 
was born at Genoa, hence Italy shares the 
honor. The Italian flag is shown in Plate II 
at 2. 
paper, the left third painted green, the right 
third red. The Flag of Spain. Queen Isabella 
aided Columbus with ships and money, hence 


It may be made from a piece of white 


flag 
It may 


Spain shares the honor. The Spanish 


(man-of-war) is shown in Plate IT at 3 
be made from a sheet of white paper, the upper 
and lower quarters painted red, the two middle 
quarters yellow. The Flag of the United States 
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Pirate II! Illustrative drawing Subject, 


“Tt 





won't hurt you.” 1. By Uldene Trickett 


2. By Ethel Claypob. These little girls are in grade II, the Fountain School, Pueblo, Colorado 
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Pirate IV. The flat and a picture of 
the completed Jack-o’-lantern of paper 
By Miss Elva Alexander, Oxford, Pa. 


This is rather difficult for children to draw, but 
ruled paper will help them. Take a sheet of 
ruled paper, P, Plate II. Cut from one edge 
the strip 8. Place this strip at the left in such 
a position that the ruled lines on the strip alter- 
nate exactly with the ruled lines on the paper. 
The positions for eight horizontal lines drawn 
mid-way between the ruled lines of the paper 
are thus determined. Draw these eight lines 
Count down seven spaces and locate F, the 
corner of the field. The field is a little longer 
horizontally than vertically. Outline the shape 
of the field, and then determine the whole 
shape of the flag, with its thirteen bars. Color 
the field blue. Color the space immediately 
below each ruled line red, making in all seven 
red bars. The stars which may be indicated 
by white crosses (drawn with a brush and 
chinese white) are eight in number on each of 
the six lines within the field. A splint, to 
which the flag may be glued, will serve as a 
staff. 

HALLOWE'EN SKETCHES. Make them 
serial. Here are some subjects: Getting the 
pumpkin. Making the Jack-o’-lantern. Dif- 
ferent ways of having fun with it. What hap- 
pened at night. The best sketches that came 
to the office last year were from the Fountain 
School, Pueblo, Colorado. Two of these 
entitled, “It won’t hurt you,” are shown in 


Plate III. They look alive! 


A PAPER JACK-O’-LANTERN. Miss 
Elva Alexander of Oxford, Pa., is responsible 
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Piatre V. The first of two plates illustrating Center Work under the direction of Mr. Harry Leroy Jones, 
Somerville, Mass. Here are shown studies of the October landscape, of a tree in autumnal coloring, of sprays 
of leaves, berries, and a grass head, studies of individual autumn leaves, leaf forms adapted to design, and 
orderly arrangements of pattern 


for that shown in Plate IV. It is madefroma __ the flat, and colored. The features are cut out 


(\” x 9” sheet of drawing paper. Theconstruc- with a knife. A miniature candle may be 
tion is evident. The Jack’s face is drawn on placed within. 
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Pirate VI. The second of the two plates illustrating Center Work Here are shown preliminary studies in 
geometry and in lettering, the flat of a case for clippings ornamented appropriately with a Greek fret symbolical of the 
best, and a portfolio for holding the year’s work in drawing ornamented with a conventional apple tree. This particular 
design was worked throughout with a broad tooth-pick and colored ink on a colored paper, hence the treatment of the 
pattern and of the lettering 


Grammar Cotorinc. This would work itself out 

somewhat as follows, under convenient head- 

€e~ should be the dominant note jngs. Of course, work in number, language, 

throughout the month; but that doesnot geography, history and literature, would also 

mean necessarily the painting of land be involved inevitably in such a program. A 

scapes and autumn leaves everyday. Plates V program like this would give vitality to all the 

and VI, showing “center work” by children un- school work, and enlist the liveliest interest and 
der the direction of Harry Leroy Jones of Somer- co-operation of the children. 

ville, Massachusetts, will serve to illustrate a 
typical sel of results, such as may be secured on spe ag paraicgs ape enstches wee 
this fall in a grammar grade,—if you know how! 2) Neture Drawing. The wealth of color in a single 


spray. The ripened leaves. Seed-packs and their lovely 


CENTER WORK IN OCTOBER AND *°* 
N¢ VEMBER. Special Topic, BEAt TIFUI 3) Information Nature's provision for another year 
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Puiate VII 


through the storage of life in seeds, fruits, etc. Value 
of nature’s stores to man. The important crops. How 
they look in the fields. Harvesting. Transportation, etc. 

(4) Picture Study. Millet’s “‘Gleaners’’ and other 
pictures appropriate to harvest time. 

(5) Construction. The making of envelopes and folios 
for holding the fruits of school work. The necessary pre- 
liminary study of appropriate materials, technical terms, 
etc. Planning and making the flat. As this is to be 
made as beautiful in its way as nature's own seed-packs, 
three other topics are involved, namely: 

(6) Design. Theory of surface patterns and borders; 
orderly arrangement. Natural elements and their 
adaptation to material and process. Appropriate deco- 
ration of objects for specific purposes. 

(7) Lettering. The placing of text matter. Style of 
letter. The relation of letters to each other in forming 
words. The relation of words in a line. 

(8) Coloring. Color schemes. A scheme appropriate 
to the object considering its material, its make, and the 
use to which it is to be put. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING. This val- 
uable sort of work should not be discontinued 
at the beginning of the grammar grades. In- 
deed, it should be carried throughout the grades 
and the high school, with ever increasing 
excellence. Let the children select some bit of 
literature and make the pictures they find in it 
Here is; something fine from Bliss Carman: 


The red frost came with his armies 
And camped by the sides of the sea. 
The maples and the oaks took on 
His gorgeous livery. 


They dyed their tents in madder, 
Alizarin and brown, 

And dipped their banners in the sun 
To give their joy renown, 


And lo, when twilight sobered 
Their dauntless cinnabars, 
Along the outposts of the sea 
The watch-fires of the stars! 


A cover and one page of a booklet devoted to the study of autumnal! coloring by a sixth grade pupil. 


Pirate VIII. Woodbine berries. A decorative ar- 
rangement by G. T., town not given. The planning of 
the panel for good proportion and subdivision of space, 
proper widths and margins and for harmonious coloring 
is an educational exercise of the highest value 


The following. is taken (revised) from an 
‘Autumn, Work’ sbook from Johnstown, Pa. 
(author’s name not given): 
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Pirate IX. Applications of autumnal coloring. The vases by Franz Brickmore and Alva Kaufman are fifth 
grade work from Johnstown, Pa. The plaid in the center is by Cecilia Elman, Marshalltown, Iowa, a little girl but 
six yéars of age. Two of these illustrations, the first and the second, were based on the red and blue-green comple- 
ments; the other one on the yellow and purple-blue 


October gave a party; 

The leaves by hundreds came: 
The chestnuts, oaks, and maples, 
And leaves of every name 


The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand; 
Miss Shadow led the dancing; 
Professor Wind the band. 
The Chestnuts came in yellow; 
The Oaks in crimson dressed; 
The lovely Misses Maple 

In scarlet looked their best 
All balanced to their partners 
And gaily fluttered by; 

The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


COLOR STUDIES. Sprays of _ berries, 
seed-pods, and fruits furnish delectable ma- 
terial for drawing with special reference to 
color combinations. Grammar grade children 
should be urged to look for the color quality 
which all the parts of a spray have in common 
before looking for the points in which they 
differ. The sprays present always a dominant 
hue. This should be carefully noted and ex- 
pressed. Plate VII shows a booklet made up 
of drawings from fall sprays. The unique 


Piate X (at the left). Another application of au- 
tumnal coloring to costume. The design is clipped from 
some paper and colored by Carrie Chandler, a fifth 
grade pupil, Johnstown, Pa 
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Pirate XI. Designs from seed packs, by seventh grade children under the 
direction of Mrs. Minna P. McClay, Supervisor of Drawing, Piqua, Ohio. 


thing in this case is the cover design based on __ portions of the end papers appear beyond them. 
the rectangular palette. The curve of the The drawings for such a booklet may be made 
palette and the thumb hole are cut, so that directly upon the right hand pages, with the 
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AUTUMN 1913 


Pirate XII. A page ornament from the grape. The 
designing of a balanced ornament of this sort to fill a 
given space requires a good deal of skill 


text opposite, or they may be made upon sep- 
arate sheets trimmed to the right size and 
mounted, like the page shown in the illustration. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. A more educa- 
tional exercise for grammar grade children has 
never been devised than the making of beautiful 
decorative panels utilizing the fall material. 
One such panel is shown in Plate VIII. The 
drawing paper may first be tinted by a wash 
of water-color to bring the background into 
sympathetic relief with the spray. The pro- 
portion, size, and color of the mount should 
also be determined by the pupil, so that the 
result as a whole presents a monochromatic, 
an analogous, or a complementary scheme of 
The more pupils 
attempt a triad. 

COLOR SCHEMES 
problems suggest themselves for the utiliza- 
tion of color schemes discovered in nature. 
Plate [IX shows three of these: The designing 
of a plaid, the designing of a vase form and the 
designing of a paper lantern. Plate X shows 
A figure in costume is cut 


color. advanced might 


APPLIED. Various 


another project: 
from some paper or magazine and colored by 
The 
vase, the lantern, and the costume sheet are 
by pupils under the direction of Miss Flora 
B. Potter of Johnstown, Pa. 


the pupil according to a chosen scheme. 


SEED PACK MOTIFS IN DESIGN. 
ably no nature elements offer richer suggestions 


Prob- 


to the young designer than the seed-packs fur- 
nished by the October fields and woods. Plate 
XI reproduces eight surface patterns designed 
from seed-packs by seventh grade pupils under 
the direction of Mrs. Minna P. McClay, Piqua, 
Ohio. 
seed-pod or fruit section direct, then repeated 
by tracing. End papers for booklets, stencilled 


One unit was first designed from the 


patterns for screens, etc., may be produced from 
studies of this sort. 
PAGE ORNAMENTS. 


in black and white, often symbolical, are much 


Decorative designs 
used by printers. These designs are usually 
composed within a definite geometric shape, a 
rectangle, square, triangle, circle, or ellipse; 
but frequently they are examples of free bal- 
The 
designing of these simple ornaments is_ not 
but the greater 
which a designer has to work the more fasci- 
nating the problem becomes. Let 


ance without a limited geometric mass 


easy; the limitations under 
the more 
talented pupils try a page ornament making 
use of a nature motive peculiarly appropriate 
to some booklet. 
example. 
PAPER CONSTRUCTION. By October 
the children are far enough along with the 
term’s work to see the need of certain things 


Plate XII will serve as an 


for their own use: envelopes for report cards, 


for scraps of colored paper, for flower seeds 
from the school garden; portfolios for drawings, 
pictures, and other school papers; cases for 
clippings, and boxes for various purposes in 
their own and other grades, and for use in the 
home. Plate XIII gives twenty-five patterns 
for such things, by Frank H. Collins, Director 
of Drawing for the city of New York. These 
are reproduced from his monumental work, 
“Drawing and Constructive Work for Elemen- 
tary Schools.” 

PAPER JACK-O’LANTERNS. A _ type 
of lantern which grammar grade children enjoy 
making is shown on page 136. Upon the sheet 
a comic Jack-o’-lantern face is drawn in color 
of any desired size or form and borders added 
The sheet is then cut with 
a sharp knife as indicated by the light lines in 
the illustration and folded on the dotted lines 


al ove and below. 


The two ends of the sheet are brought together 
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Pirate XIII B. A Jack-o’-lantern, designed by Miss Elva Alexander, 


























} Piare XIV. Illustrations from four pages of a booklet on the Life of Columbus. By Ada Hewett, VI, 
Horace Mann School, East St. Louis, Ill. The sketches show: The father of Columbus bringing the boy 
to a monastery. The blessing of Columbus before his departure. Columbus among his men on the deck 
of his ship. Upon his return passing in triumph before Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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and pasted securely. When dry a slight pres- 
sure on the top will give the lantern the form 
shown in the photograph. A bottom may be 
added if desired and a miniature candle placed 
within. A handle may be added at the top. 
For this design we are indebted to Miss Elva 


Alexander, Supervisor of Drawing, Oxford, Pa. 


Pirate XV 


water-color drawings by 


ILLUSTRATION OF HISTORY TOPICS. 
October is the month of Columbus and Jack- 
o’-Lantern! The discovery of America is a 
history topic of transcendent importance, offer- 
ing great possibilities in illustration. No 
better proof of this could be presented than 
the booklets produced every year in the schools 
of East St. Louis, under the direction of Mr. 
Henry Talbot. One of the richest of these 
was made last year by Ada Hewitt, a sixth 
grade pupil in the Horaee Mann School. 
illustrations from Ada’s “ 
shown in Plate XIV. 
{ olor. 


Four 
Life of Columbus”’ are 
The first of these was in 
Such work as this does not grow on 
every school plant! The pictures are well 
irranged spirited compositions, unusually well 
drawn; excellent indeed for a little lady but 
ibout twelve years of age. Another booklet 
from East St. Louis is entitled ‘On the Sea.” 
rhis considers the whole history of sea-going 
craft. Here is a list of the full-page illustra- 
tions in ink with middle values done in pencil: 


Ship of the time of Homer 
An Egyptian Galley 

A Viking Ship 

An Indian Canoe 


The America of 1492 and the America of today 
Gladys Thompson, 


A Ship of the Fourteenth Century 
Captain Hudson's Half-Moon 
Captain Gray’s Columbia 

The Mayflower 

A Clipper Ship 

A Paddle-wheeled Scow 

Fulton’s Diving-Boat 

The Cleremont-on-the-H udson 
Indians watching the “ Fire-Canoe” 





Original 


VIII, Albany, N. Y. 


The Cumberland and the Merrimac 
A Venetian Gondola 
Native Boat on Lake Titicaca 
New Guinea Canoe 
Chinese Junk 
Brig 
Fishing Smack 
Yacht 
Whaleback Lake Steamer 
A Modern Trans-Atlantic Liner 
The Battle of Manila 
A Motor Boat 
This comprehensive survey was made by 
Edward Gain, an eleven year old boy (Grade 
V) in the Horace Mann School. Plate XV 
shows two illustrations suggested by the Col- 
umbus topic, by Gladys Thompson, an eighth 
grade pupil, Albany, New York. Gladys 
composed her pictures herself, but utilized 
whatever she could find (as artists always do) 
to help in working out the details. 
HALLOWE’EN PROJECTS. Children rev- 
el in the preparations for Hallowe’en, with 
less regrettable activities perhaps than in the 
venerable tomfoolery itself. The making of 
lanterns, masks, costumes, and other parapher- 
nalia; the designing of posters, invitations, 
place cards, and souvenirs; and the composing 


He is to tell us about his work in illustrative drawing in the December number, which will be a Representation 
Number 
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Pirate XVI. Hallowe'en designs by grammar grade children. 


All the originals were in full color 
of pictorial illustrations embodying the spirit out. The two invitation cards came from the 
of the night,—these, in the opinion of live boys famous Elmwood School of Buffalo, N. Y. 
and girls, are ‘something worth while.’”’” They were made by Annette Weston and Doris 
Plate XVI shows a few projects, well worked Chadwick, sixth grade pupils. 


The original 
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Our sheets were arranged to show (1), A 





191 ee 
lplalloween 


arty 


naturalistic spray of color. A definite and ac 


curate pencil drawing was required before the 











color was applied. (2) Detail drawings of bud 
flower, seed vessel, (often of great interest in 
section), and leaf; each sketch being as defi 
nite as possible, and the view chosen with an 
eye to decorative possibilities. These details 
were made first in pencil, the outlines being 
afterward gone over in India ink, that they 
After study- 
ing the flower in relation to its adaptability to 
design, each pupil was asked to make for the 


might be made permanent 3) 


final sheet, one rosette, one corner motif, and 








one bilateral arrangement, using the plant 











Pirate XVII. A design by Mrs 


able for use upon a postcard invitation or upon a place card. 


The 
is an original conceit by Clayton 
Jones, a fifth grade boy, Randolph, Vermont. 


cards are in color. “Cinderella Coach 


Up-to-date”’ 


Mamie Logan, a fourth grade pupil, Rome, 
Georgia, made the picture of the girl at work 
her lantern. Notice the decorations of 
Marguerite Clapp, a ninth grade 
made the ‘Flight 
It depicts a gruesome hour! 


upon 
the room! 
pupil, Easthampton, Mass., 
of the Witches.”’ 
Postcard Invitations to the festivities are good 
subjects for design. That children might see 
a good sample, a design by Mrs. Florence Pretz 
Smalley #& reproduced as Plate XVII. A space 
is reserved at the left for the message. This 
card is ready for coloring with water-color. 


High School—Freehand 
I) ESIGN, especially that sort of design that 


finds its inspiratiorrin nature, is the Octo- 
ber topic. The pictorial and decorative 

month should be followed 
with exercises in interpretation, the translation 
of natural forms into the terms of decoration. 


PLANT STUDIES. Using the plant por- 
traits of last month, or fresh material, make 
thoughtful studies to discover decorative forms 
ind pleasing color- schemes. Plate XVIII 
gives a suggestion of the results of such work, 
lipped from a sheet made under the direstion 
f Miss Grace Paul Leaw, Supervisor of Draw- 
ng, Coatesville, Pa. 


studies made last 


Miss Leaw says: 


The autumn growths offer such a wealth of decorative 
aterial for design purposes that I prepared a sheet of 
lant analysis as an example of the kind of thing I 
yped to secure from my pupils, 
gh school 


first and second year 
while we had such interesting plant life. 
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Florence Pretz Smalley suit- 


forms studied, as the basis of their designs 
Several designs of each kind were prepared 


and brought to class for criticism. The best 


Puate XVIII. Two drawings from a sheet of plant 
analysis by Marguerite Walton, Coatesville, Pa 
ond year high school girl. 
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Pirate XIX. Decorative designs for printed surfaces by pupils of the Chi- 
cago School of Applied and Normal Art, Miss Emma M. Church, Director 
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Pirate XX. Book-plates. Jane Shaw Ward's by C. Valentine Kirby. Mary and Elizabeth 
Cumming’s by James Hall. The Twentieth Century Club by Henry T. Bailey. The Round 
Robin Club by T. B. Hapgood. Daniel Stoddard Farnum’s by Royal B. Farnum. 
E. Morse’ by Elizabeth E. Morse. Grace Stiles’ by Luella Fay Maynard. Carl Emich’s by R 
Sturtzkopf. Madge James’ by R. James Williams. These are selected as examples of treat- 
ment not too difficult for high school students to attempt. 


Elizabeth 
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Pirate XXI 
were chosen; and (4) after applying to the final sheet 
by_means of a careful tracing, they were colored in some 
selected and harmonious color scheme. The lettering 
was appropriately toned 

We used pale brown manila paper for our work, sheets 
12” x 18”, leaving a margin of *4" sides and top, and 14” 
at bottom of sheet 

This same sheet of “ Plant Analysis”’ 
basis of our December work in applied design 

No phase of the work done last year awakened more 
interest and probably 
was so directly useful. 


APPLIED DESIGN. 
with the term, but applied design suggests de- 


will serve as the 


and enthusiasm than this none 


One may quarrel 


sign for definite purposes,—designs made with 
reference to material and process of manufac- 
Such should be the 
throughout the 
‘ pure design” are 


ture. character of design 
Exercises in 
teaching the 


preliminary 


school caurse 
valuable in 
principles of orderly 


to the 


arrangement, 


teaching of work-a-day design. The 
simplest form of applied design 
least technical knowledge,—is 
Plate XIX, 


upon paper, 


that involving 
that 
applied by printing 


shown in 
designs to be 
or cloth. The chief limiting con- 
dition is the number of required 
Each color, including black, 
printing. These particular designs are by pupils 
inthe Chicago School of Applied and Normal Art, 
under the direction of Miss Emma M. Church 

BOOK-PLATES. The book-plate offers an 
Nature 
may be incorporated, 


printings 


requires a separate 


inviting field material of every sort 


when peculiarly appro- 
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See text 


priate. A book-plate should be intensely in- 
dividual in character; should 
find its reason for being included in the design 


every element 
in some personal characteristic of the owner of 
the plate. A 
book-plate is furnished by 
of these is by T. P 
is by R. James Williams of England, one by R 
Sturtzkopf, 
by American drawing teachers 


various styles of 
Plate XX. One 
Hapgood of Boston, on 


suggestion of 


a German designer; the others ar¢ 
A good clean 
pen drawing made with waterproof India ink 
on pure white smooth-paper or cardboard, will 
yield a good zine plate, from which satisfactory 
prints may be obtained at reasonable cost 
Plate X XI shows a book-plate by a high school 
pupil, Rochester, N. Y. 


the spirit of a book-plate, done by high school 
pupils, Brookline, Massachusetts 
BOOK COVERS. A profitable 
the appropriate binding of some pamphlet or 
Miss Helen E. Lucas, 
Drawing, Rochester, N. Y., did this last year 
The article by Miss Noble, I}lus- 
trators Who Help,”’ appeared in the 
ARTS January, 1913 
was reprinted, at the Rochest« 
School Shop, in a little pamphlet, 3144” x 64 
Copies were secured for every member of the 


and two drawings in 


project Is 


book Superv wor ol 
** American 
which 
SCHOOL MaGazZine for 


by permission, 


class. Each pupil designed: covers, selected 


his materials, in his 


best 


and bound his pamphlet, 
manner 
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Pirate XXII. 


BUNGALOW DETAILS 


Plate I Folio One 


One of the plates from the set “‘ How to Draw a Bungalow," reproduced by per- 


mission of Percy A. Brigham, the author, teacher of drawing in the high school, Malden, Mass 


High School 


O TIME should be wasted on preliminary 
practice with instruments. 


Mechanical 


ms involving 


As soon as 
possible pupils should attack real prob- 
These 


mechanical drawing. 


roblems should be related to shop practice. 
In schools without shops, the course should be as 
broadly educational as possible. Perhaps no 
better plan could be followed than to familiar- 
the pupils with every detail involved in the 
iking and reading of architectural drawings 
Sooner or later every boy and girl is likely to 
interested inahome. A knowledge of plans, 
vations, sections, and of diagrams for the in- 


rior decoration of houses will not come amiss. 


HOUSE PLANS. Probably the most direct- 
iseful set of plates available at the present 
e, for such a course in home building, is 
‘How to Draw a Bungalow,” by Percy A. 
Brigham, published by the Milton Bradley 
Company. The first plate in the series of nine, 
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constituting the first folio, is reproduced here 
with, by permission, as Plate XXII. With 
such a plate as guide, pupils should be led to 
know all the common conventions in plan 


drawing. A good order is the following 


1. Learning to draw to scale. 144”=1' is a good 
scale to begin with, for an eighth inch on an ordinary 
ruler corresponds with an inch in the object. 4” =1' is 
the most commonly used scale. 

2. Learning to make a freehand sketch plan of a 
room, and to make an accurate plan of the room there- 
from 


3. Learning to make a freehand sketch plan of ap 
entire building (a simple one, close at hand) and to 
make accurate floor plans therefrom 


4. Learning to make a freehand sketch of the eleva- 
tion of a building, and to make an accurate drawing 
therefrom 

5. 


Learning to make architectural sectional views 


and interiors 
6. Learning to work out a roof plan from plans and 
elevations 


= 


7. Learning to work out a perspective sketch of a 
building from plans and elevations. 
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COLOR SCHEMES. The student, be- 
cause he happens to be in the “Mechanical 
division” should not be denied the pleasure 
and profit of studying color. 
may well begin with color schemes for interiors, 
or for details of furnishing. Two good sug- 
gestions come from the Central High School, 
Washington, D. C., where the work is under 
Miss Annie M. Wilson. 
Miss Ethel E. Foster, one of the special teach- 


His color lessons 


the supervision of 


ers, has her pupils make a miniature picture, 
in mass, by the use of floated color, and then 
design and color an appropriate frame for it. 
Miss H. M. Coolidge, another special teacher, 
gives her pupils hektographed outlines of the 
walls of rooms, with such details as draperies, 
furniture, decorations indicated in 


and wall 


place. The problem is to produce beautiful 


color schemes. Reference material is to be 
found in abundance in such periodicals as the 
House Beautiful, and similar magazines, and 
the publications of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company of Cleveland, and other commercial 
houses. 


COMMON OBJECTS. 
of use in shop and home should be made, 


Designs for objects 


especially at the time when the September 
studies from seed-pods and fruit forms are 
fresh in mind and while the forms themselves 
are still available \ design for a tray, bowl, 
vase, candle-stick, etc., may never be carried 
out im actual construction, but the benefit de- 
rived from thinking out such a design and of 
getting it down on paper in good shape and in 
harmonious coloring, will never wholly evap- 
orate. Plate XXIII shows a few designs for 
common objects actually worked out in wood 
by pupils under the direction of Mr. Gustaf 
Larsson of the Sloyd Training School, Boston. 


Vocational and Technical 

BOOKBINDING FOR BEGINNERS 
PROBLEM IV 

First 

box, which should be made for a definite pur- 


BOXES. determine the size of the 


4 Stay-tape comes in 100-yd. rolls and is of white-gummed cloth, or of brown gummed-paper. 


paper, 8c. 114” wide, cloth 35c, paper 10c. 

Prate XXIII. (Opposite) 
Mr. Larsson, the principal, says: 
excluding all preparatory exercises as such 
excellent preparatory exercise 


Original turned work by pupils of the Sloyd Training School, 
“It is now generally conceded that efficiency in wood-turning is best obtained by 
In case the first attempt is a failure, the result nevertheless stands as an 
Good form rather than exact measurements is the prime object in wood-turning.” 


pose. Consider the proportions of the width, 
length, and height; also the height of the sides 
of the cover. 


Newsboard, stay-tape* or vellum, and a 
Time, 6 hours. 


Materials: 
thin paper. 

A box consists of foundations of newsboard, 
the edges of which are stayed with strips of 
tape or vellum, and the outside covered with 
paper. The cover should be larger than the 
bottom by \ inch in both directions to allow 
it to slip over the box. This amount will vary 
somewhat with the thickness of the newsboard, 
the paper with which it is covered, and the skill 
of the worker. 

The foundation for each part is to be devel- 
The 


box and cover are to be covered with a thin 


oped from a single piece of newsboard. 
paper. A great variety of paper for this pur- 
pose may be purchased, either figured or in 
plain colors 

For the cover, plan covering paper like the 
newsboard development, but with its sides 
4 inch or more wider to fold over the edges 
Make 
dimensioned sketches of all pieces and lay out 
(See Plate XXIV.) Along 
folding lines of the foundations score deeply 


Let the corner squares serve as laps 
and cut all parts. 


with a knife, one blade of the scissors, or with 
a pin, and fold with the crease on the outside 
It is essential to the success of the box to have 
this crease on the outside to insure a sharp, 
straight, and strong edge, which might other- 
wise be rounded, irregular, and weak. 

Fasten the corners of both box and cover 
together with pieces of stay tape or strips of 
(See Plate 
If possible allow the corners to dry 
Paste the strip of 
paper around the box, allowing % inch to pro- 
ject beyond both top and bottom edges. Rub 
Make a vertical cut at each corner 


vellum, 
XXV A.) 


before proceeding further. 


lapping onto the sides. 


down well. 
of upper projection and fold and paste laps 
down on the inside; (see Plate XXV B) make 
a V-cut at each corner on the lower projection, 
fold and paste the laps against the bottom. 


1” wide, cloth 30c 


114” wide, cloth 40c, paper 12c. 


Boston, Mass 
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(See Plate XXV C.) It will probably be 
necessary to apply more paste before finally 
rubbing these laps down. 

Paste top of cover to the paper, leaving equal 
margins on all sides. From the two long edges 
make cuts to the corners of the newsboard foun- 
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Pirate XXIV. - Drawings of the 
of newsboard boxes, as describe 


dation at right angles to its edges. Fold and 
paste paper over the ends of cover first, and 
then onto the inside, using the thumb to push 
the paper over the edges. (See Plate XXV D.) 
The cuts made from the long edges give an 
extra length to end coverings. Paste this 
extra piece onto long sides and then paste the 
part naturally to be used to cover these sides. 
The appearance of the box will be greatly 
improved by running the thumb and finger 
along the folded edges of the cover to sharpen 
them. 

In this manner boxes of any size may be 
made. Small boxes may be covered with linen, 
cretonne, or other kinds of cloth. In this case 


it may be better (after making the foundations 
as already described) to paste the covering to 
the inside of the foundation only, otherwise the 
surface might be discolored by the paste oozing 
through the cloth. | FLorence O. BEAN, 


Assistant in Manual Arts, poocton. Mass. 
























































pieces required in the making 
d by Miss Florence 0. Bean 


METAL WORKING 

HOUSEHOLD OBJECTS AND JEWELRY 
The Art Metal and Jewelry course at the 
Providence.Technical High School includes ten 
weeks of elementary and ten weeks of advanced 
work, ,with eighty-minute periods daily. The 
elementary. course is all class work, while the 
advanced is .mostly individual instryction 
The boysiare stipposed to take this work’ during 
the second year of their high school c« yurse. 

The elementary exercises leail to the ad- 
vanced problems. Beginning with the simple 
work in the flat, the pupil takes in turn, surface 
development,j. Saw-piercing, hard and _ soft 
soldering, Wire-bendirig, and forming. This is 
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followed by stone-setting, repousse, enamelling 
and electro-plating. 

The workshop is equipped with up-to-date 
appliances including a modern electo-plating 
plant where the different articles can be given 


a proper coating of silver or copper. Students 


Prate XXV. (A). The box ‘in process 


x. (D) 


re allowed to purchase the articles 
r the actual cost of the metal. 
in this course 
‘pect to take up this line of work 
nm after leaving school. 


they make 
The boys 
how great interest and many 
as & voca- 
As Providence is a 
rge jewelry center, quite a number are already 


rking summers in the various jewelry shops, 
ring a little extra money. , 

rhe first step in the making of jewelry is 
‘ creation of a design. 


This develops a live 
erest and enthusiasm at the very beginning. 
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of construction showing 
Showing method of pasting the laps to the inside of the box C) 


After drawing his design, the student brings it 
to the instructor, has it criticised, corrected, 
and accepted before beginning his piece of work. 
When the design is ready for execution, the 
pupil makes a tracing and transfers it to the 
metal; after which saw-piercing and chasing 


method of “staying'’ the corners B 


The laps are being pasted to the bottom of the 


Here the paper is being pasted to the side of the cover 


follow. The chasing process, or modeling of 
the design, is done by the use of chasing tools, 
on a pitch block. The modeling being com- 
pleted, the job is ready for soldering. The 
different parts are assembled according to the 
design, and soldered securely in place. After 
the parts are soldered, the piece is put on the 
pitch block for the final finishing or tooling. 
This produces a soft surface texture, which 
lends itself most 
gray oxidize finish. 


satisfactorily to a French 
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The different articles made during the ele- 
mentary course are, watch fobs, stick-pins, 
wire rings, brooches and bowls. In the ad- 
vanced course: belt-buckles, pendants, nap- 


kin-rings, picture-frames, bracelets, 


boxes, arts and crafts lanterns, drop-lights, ete 


stamp- 


| og 

7 
Pirate XXVI 
Johnson, Technical High School, Providence, R. I The 


fob and two fobs from it are shown in the lower left hand part of the Plate 


One unusual feature we have carried out is 
the making of a hub and die for a T. H. 8. 
High School) watch fob. This 
created unusual interest among the boys. 
They take much pride in wearing the fobs. 
The T. H. 8S. letters are raised, with maroon 
enamel, while the background or shield of the 
fob is finished in an oxidize gray, thereby bring- 
ing out the school colors,—gray and maroon. 


(Technical 


Theory and practice are closely associated 
for one is absolutely essential to the other. 
All practice work is done in copper and brass; 
the advanced work is mostly in silver. As far 
as possible we produce useful, as well as orna- 
mental models. 

Special emphasis is laid on design with refer- 
ence to the characteristics of the person for 
whom the object is intended. A piece of work 


of this kind is of more value to the wearer than 
one that can be bought at a jewelry shop. 
C. ALBERT JOHNSON, 

Instructor of Art Metal and Jewelry, 


Technical High School, 
Providence, R. I. 


rHERE IS SOMETHING 
ABOUT THIS WORK 
THAT APPEALS TO PU- 
PILS AND HOLDS 
THEIR INTEREST. THE 
NATURE OF THE MaA- 
TERIAL, HARD 
ENOUGH TO OFFER 
SOME RESISTANCE 
AND YET PLIABLE 
ENOUGH TO ALLOW 
ITS BEING WROUGHT 
INTO MANY FORMS, 
THE DURABILITY OF 
THE OBJECT WHEN 
COMPLETED, AND 
THE VARIETY OF COL- 
ORS THAT MAY BE 
OBTAINED, ALL TEND 
TO MAKE THE SUB- 
JECT NOT ONLY IN- 
TERESTING BUT FAS- 
CINATING. 


Metal work by students under the direction of Mr. C. Albert 


die for the watch 
Augustus F. Rose. 


Miscellaneous 


MURAL DECORATION AS A SCHOOL 
PROBLEM. An idea that is good in itself, 
but better in the possibilities which it suggests, 
is a large landscape composition worked out 
by an entire class. This furnishes a means of 
competition, offers a chance for every child to 
do something to aid in the progress of the 
lesson, and is a means of rewarding good effort. 
It is also a stimulus in the development of the 
critical attitude of the child; which, by the way, 
is nothing more or less than the development 
of appreciation. 

The illustrations given were made by a 
kindergarten class in a normal school. The 
problem in itself was really a summing up, or 
better, perhaps, the bringing to a focus of the 
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Nortu AMERICA A drawing in colored crayon by Fred Hamilton Daniels teproduced by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. Through the use of too strong contrasts of color maps often 


razy patchwork.” Here is a map presenting sufficiently strong contrasts of color to be intelligible 


mg enough to destroy the unity of effect. Land and water areas are well defined without 
phasis of the “ripple’’ or waste of time in rendering it. Minute indentations of coast line are 


the essentials are recorded. Only the chief river system is suggested. The map is well 


thin its frame. 
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entire term’s work, including animal drawing, 
tree perspective, landscape sketching, arrange- 
ment, spacing, etc. Twenty-nine students are 
represented. 

The first lesson bearing directly on the ulti- 
mate result, was the sketching in of small 
simple landscapes (9” x 12”), that might be used 
is a setting for a farm scene. A house was to 
be included as a part of it, and haystacks might 
be indicated if desired. Not much time was 
spent on them, however. All minor 
letails were to be eliminnted. Each sketch 
vas to exhibit a definite idea of arrangement. 
Then these rough sketches were put up in a 
row in front of the whole class. Two judges 
ippointed by the instructor) criticised them 
the standpoint of composition. The 
best were chosen, and received a small red 
mark. The class voted on these and in that 
way the two landscapes that were finally used 
were selected. 


oO be 


irom 


Now unbleached muslin in the same propor- 
tion as the landscapes was pinned to the wood- 

rk with thumb tacks where a blackboard 

ight serve as a foundation against which to 
work. The two girls who made the original 
compositions sketched them, elnarged, in char- 
coal on the cloth and we were now ready to 
begin working directly with the details. 

We had already had several lessons in animal 
drawing, so that one lesson on hens and chick- 
ens furnished enough good ones for us. These 
were drawn on large sheets of bogus paper, those 
most satisfactory receiving the red mark from 
the instructor as an indication that they might 
be cut out and laid away for future use. 

\ lesson was next given on the house, trees, 
ence, and haystacks combined. The number 
of suggestions submitted, the amount of 
originality and imagination that came to the 
surface (usually where least expected), proved 
beyond a doubt the educational value of the 
whole undertaking. 

The next two lessons, spent in drawing cows, 
finished all the preliminaries. 

\ll the good work had now been chosen and 
cut out, ready for use, and no student was 
without his share, were it nothing more than 
a chicken. 

During the whole series of lessons the in- 
structor remained in the background—per- 
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Pirate XXVIII. 
primary children. 
muslin under the direction of Miss Sabourin. 


Genuine mural decorations by 
The originals were drawn on 


haps with the exception of a few suggestions. 

Two girls were appointed caretakers, to 
handle the materials, to keep them ready for 
use, and in general to see that everything was 
kept moving. Two girls were also appointed 
as critics upon each composition, to confer 
together over the general placing of detail and 
to keep the whole a unit. The plan worked 
beautifully. 

As soon as this was done, the student with 
a tree for the farm scene went to the muslin 
and pinned it on where she thought it should 
go, according to its size, shape, and perspective 
proportion. Critics could disagree with her, 
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and suggest another placing, but with the 
“‘worker,’’ there were three to vote, and two 
opinions in agreement made a decision final. 
The enthusiasm during this whole process was 
splendid. Even those at the seats got a cer- 
tain value out of every individual experience. 
The judgments became better and better, and 





*“ port ion”’ 


with a pencil, removed the pape: 


pattern, and then colored the enclosed part 


directly on the cloth. 
when it 


The critics still did duty 
came to quality of color. 
While this problem, as I have described 


was developed by a class of Normal Schoo 


students, 


in th 


it has been done successfully 
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Pirate XXVIII. An original game. By 


reasons why” more quickly and clearly given 


every time. This plan was followed until 
every detail was in place. This exercise occu- 
pied just forty-five minutes. The interest 


never flagged for an instant. At this stage 
the two compositions looked like paper pattern 
posters on a huge scale. 

The next step was to study the two arrange- 
ments if they 
A few suggestions were made, involving a few 
finishing’”’ 


to see were really satisfactory. 
and then the real “ 
Each student was supplied with a box 


changes, process 


began. 


of crayons, and, in turn, (three or four should 


work at the same drew around his 


time), 





a fourteen year old boy inspired by the story of Columbus. 


Speyer School in a second grade, although on a 
more simple scale. In that there 
more supervision on the part of the teacher as 
to detail. But even though the result shouldn't 
happen to be ‘‘a thing of beauty and 
it opens the avenue to bigger values, 


case was 


‘e 


joy 
forever,”’ 
and clears the eyes to see something besides 
small things and unimportant details 

The Plate XXVII, 


decorations, framed 


illustrations, show the 


two one in place upon 


the wall. 
todian of the building. 


The framing was done by the « 
The frame was stained 
to bring it into harmony with the general color 


scheme. It is possible for children to frame 
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their decorations, however, by means of bogus 
paper cut into strips of the proper width over- 
lapped and colored with Crayola. 

As the muslin is quite porous it is sometimes 
a good plan to apply a coat of very thin shellac 


can thus help to decorate their own school- 
room,’ and each succeeding class may emulate 
those who have gone before. 


Mary L. SAasourin, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Pirate XXIX. The second in a series of decorative designs by Miss Rachel 
Weston, Fryeburg, Maine, illustrating ‘‘Playmates of Other Lands.” 


to the back before putting on the chalks. Or 
the chalk may be fixed by spraying in the 
usual way with a mixture of shellac and wood 
alcohol. 

It is quite possible to make comparatively 
permanent panels in this way. The children 


A NEW GAME. This game (See Plate 
XXVIII) was designed by Ralph K. England, a 
fourteen-year-old boy, School No. 16, Albany, 
New York. Its method is old, but its subject 
is new The soul of Columbus is still march- 
ing on‘ 


A very simple beginning, for those whose motto is ‘Do not attempt too much at first,” may be made by having 
the children design a border of connected panels, along the upper part of the blackboard, containing the names of all 


the children’s favorite authors, carefully written or printed. In the Newton schoolrooms Mr. Daniels encourages 
pasting good color prints, clipped from the current magazines, upon the less-frequently-used portions of the blackboard, 
and the framing of these by means of drawn frames in colored chalk. The mixing of the chalks with black and white 
to produce exactly the right tone of gray to serve as a frame for any particular picture is a valuable exercise 
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PLAYMATES FROM OTHER LANDS. 
The second card for coloring, Plate X XIX, in 
this series of beautiful designs by Miss Rachel 
Weston, shows two Swiss children. Here are 
the artist’s suggestions for coloring: 

Paint the sky, mountains, and lake, flat, delicate tints 


of blue and gray. The chalet should be brownish gray; 








bn eee 


oak 


The letter space may repeat the mountain color. The 


bears should be tinted brown. 

OCTOBER CALENDAR. This is _ th 
second in the series recounting the history of 
time keeping. Plate XXX is reproduced 
from a photograph of the original drawing on 
a blackboard, by Mr. Bailey. An illustrated 


OP A eS Se Te 


Pirate XXX. The second in a series of decorative designs for 


the blackboard with the 


the nearer slope is greener, and still brighter is the spot 
where the children are sitting. For Lois’ hat use yellow- 
ochre grayed with blue and red. The flowers are white 
with yellow centers. The fiesh tint is made from red 
and yellow with a bit of blue. Her cap, bodice, apron, 
and stockings are white, not paper white, but a soft gray 
made from red, yollow and blue with quite a little water. 
The kid is this same tone. Lois’ girdle is blue, her skirt 
red. In each color put a little of the other and a touch 
of yellow. The shoes are a rusty black; the laces red. 
Paint the bow! a dull orange. It is white inside. 
Seppel’s clothes are in shades of warm gray. For the 
coat and hat use a soft green. Paint the braces and the 
feather, red. 


history of 


time keeping as motif. 


article appeared in some magazine, within the 
last five years, telling the-story, in a dramatic 
fashion, of the invention of the shadow-pole 
as a means of keeping track of time. To that 
magazine and to that author, whoever they 
were, Mr. Bailey is indebted for the idea. The 
method of drawing is evident. The quotation 
is from Lowell’s “Beaver Brook,”’ one of the 
most picture-full poems in existence, dealing 
with the art-craft problem. Every American 
boy and girl should know it. 
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HOW TO SELECT AND USE PICTURES 
By Frank WEITENKAMPF 
Curator of Prints, New York Public Library 
O approach this subject purely from the 
esthetic standpoint seems as injudicious 
as to consider only the educational. Nor 
should one give ear only to the call of “art for 
irt’s sake,” or only to the natural and proper 
longing of humanity for the story of the pic- 
ture. We should not mount the esthetic high 
horse, but always exercise good taste. The 
ever-necessary virtue of common sense leads 
midway between rank philistinism and hyper- 
preciosity. 
The first question should always be: Is this 
good art? For whatever is offered the child, 
pure decoration, historical picture, genre 
scene, or landscape, the depiction should be 
idequate, just as we naturally want good 
English in school text books. In a word, all 
the pictures should appeal both by subject and 
by artistic qualities. Ruskin said somewhere: 
The highest aim of all imaginative art is to 
give noble grounds for noble emotion.” That 
s not so bad a guiding principle in the selection 
f reproductions of works of art; for what is the 
‘bjeect of placing pictures or other art-objects 
schoolrooms? Decoration, the fostering 
ppreciation of good art, and instruction. The 
ist notably by illustration of history and lands 
ud peoples, particularly with reference to our 
wh country. 
In the last-named case local interest and 
itriotism might be served, for example, by 
good photographic reproductions of decorative 
intings such as those executed by E. H. 
Blashfield for the state capitols of Iowa and 
Minnesota and the court houses at Baltimore, 
Wilkesbarre, and Youngstown, or by C. Y. 
lurner for the court houses at Baltimore or 
wark. It may even happen that such 
orations are painted directly for the school, 
was Turner’s “‘Opening of the Erie Canal’’ 
lor the De Witt Clinton High School in New 
York City. In other lands, such illustrations 
of national and local history and scenery are 
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specially drawn for schoolroom walls. For 
instance, English history has been told in twelve 
wall pictures by H. J. Ford. And but a few 
days ago there came to me from Holland a cat- 
alogue of over 80 pages quarto, historical scenes 
and views (dealing mainly with Holland and 
her possessions) drawn and painted by Dutch 
al tists for school wall pictures and sold at very 
reasonable prices. One wishes, indeed, for 
more such direct activity in ourown land. The 
propriety of choosing American subjects aad 
American artists, however, has been repeatedly 
recognized; for example, in exhibitions in New 
York and elsewhere, and in the attitude of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, which, promoting 
the use of student’s work in decorating public 
schools, encouraged the adoption of subject 
pictures, especially those dealing with United 
States History. 

As to the form of reproduction to be chosen. 
A good carbon photograph is adequate and 
has its distinction. If it cannot be afforded, 
there are cheaper forms of graphic art. But 
avoid the ‘‘cheap and nasty,” and the fad- 
ing photograph, as well as the cheap one which 
reproduces, not a painting direct, but an en- 
graving once executed after that painting. 

Color naturally attracts. The School Art 


League advises the choice of pictures “simple 
and with 
a great deal of color.’’ There are French color 
prints and the German lithographs,—original 
lithographs, that is, drawings by artists on the 
stone direct—published by Teubner, Voigt- 
lander, and the Kunstlerbund of Karlsruhe, all 
cheap enough in price. These Germans have 


in subject and execution 


worked on the general principle that pure 
decoration is well expressed in broad masses 
and flat tones, rather than in delicate grada- 
tions and fine lines. For color reproductions 
of paintings by old or modern masters one may 
choose, for instance, from the Medici prints, 
or the quite inexpensive color plates issued by 
Seeman & Co., (Leipzig) in the series “ Meister 
der Farbi,’’ “Alte Meister,”’ and ‘‘Galerien 
Europas.” 
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In the matter of color-reproduction it is well 
to remember that color-photography, despite 
the glib use of the phrase, does not exist yet, 
in the sense of photographic printing in color. 
What we get are halftone prints produced on 
photographic basis by three- or four-color 
process. That means, of course, not a me- 
chanical production of the colors, but a selec- 
tion of colored inks by human agency. Very 
satisfactory results have already been produced 
by this means, however, and one must only 
guard against the poorer work in this medium. 

Photogravure is much used, and has its dis- 
tinction and its advantages. Its grain is much 
less insistent than the screen of the halftone, 
which is noticeable even in the finest plates. 
This screen inevitably interferes with the re- 
production of lines, and also with the produc- 
tion of high lights except by the intervention 
of engravers who scrape or burnish away the 
net work of lines where the high lights come. 
The minimum of grain is found in the collo- 
type, printed directly from a gelatine plate, 
and which has been used with particularly good 
effect in the reproduction of drawings. Both 
in photogravure and in collotype it has not 
been unusual to call in the aid of lithography 
of the color-portion. So we see this latter 
medium, often somewhat looked down upon 
as the means of ‘‘chromo”’ production, utilized 
for some of the most effective color-work. 

There is a possibility that an original paint- 
ing may find its way into a schoolroom,— 
perhaps as a temporary loan from some benevo- 
lent person. If the picture is really good, 
what could be better? What must be avoided 
like the pest is the weak admission of a picture 
because it is “hand-painted.”” One good 
reproduction of a noble work of art is im- 


measurably better than a dozen poor originals. 

In recent years, traveling exhibitions of 
paintings have been organized, at which each 
community decides by vote which picture it 
shall acquire. Unless my memory is badly 
at fault, the picture, in not a few cases, was 
hung in the schoolhouse as the best available 
place. If not, it might be. Where there’s a 
will there’s a way, and there are evidently 
various ways of accomplishing our object 
The “civic center’? movement in regard to the 
schoolhouse seems also to suggest possibilities 
Traveling shows specially arranged for the 
schools are worth considering. The New 
York Herald of January 3, 1909, described the 
rotary exhibitions in public schools, sent out 
in Chicago by the local Society of Artists and 
the Water Color Club ‘to familiarize the pupils 
with characteristic American work.” 

It seems advisable to change some of the less 
expensive pictures occasionally. Prints bear- 
ing directly on the studies of the term—in 
history, for instance—might be so utilized 
And in New York State, the circulating collec- 
tion of the Education Department could be 
drawn upon. 

The permanent display, however, should un- 
doubtedly consist as much as possible of works 
of art that have stood the test of time, that 
illustrate in a big way big principles of taste.’ 

These are all mere suggestions. General 
principles only have been in my mind,—obvious 
enough, yet perhaps not always, or often 
enough, definitely expressed or in related con- 
nection, and in that case possibly worth this 
re-statement. This may offer help, if ever 
so little, to teachers, here or there, toward the 
satisfaction of practical needs which after all 
they know best themselves? 


1 In all of this, however, the child should not be subjected solely to the mute appeal of the picture. Unobtrusive, 
tactful, discriminating guidance on the part of the teacher should help greatly to open the child’s eyes, to incite him 


to think. The pupil should be led to see with understanding 


The child should not feel as he might in some museum 


The pictures on the wall should be part of his daily life, should mean something to him. The teacher can do much 
to bring this about, by proper explanations, naturally not overdone, but tempered to the child's capabilities and point 


of view. 


The remark about museums must not be misunderstood. As a matter of fact, the museum's possibilities should 
be fully utilized. Work with museums and schools is growing, and as it grows those museums which have not yet 
achieved the palatable presentation of their exhibits will be brought into line. In the last analysis, it will be found 
that the full co-operation of our three great educational factors,—the school, the museum, and the library—is indis- 


pensable and inevitable. 


2A complete catalogue of the works of art in the building should always be available. If the catalogue is anno- 


tated so much the better. Not only new children but new teachers would be helped by notes concerning the work 
itself and the artist who produced it. Each work of art, no matter how familiar, should have its identifying labe! 
The label should be as unobtrusive as possible in form, color, and position; but it should be legible-—The Editor 
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HOW TO APPRISE REPRODUCTIONS 


THE REPRODUCTIVE PROCESSES OF THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS IN THEIR RELATION TO 
PICTURES FOR SCHOOL 


HE judicious selection of pictures for the 
school walls is not an easy task. A clear 
idea of what is desirable and a knowl- 

edge of what is available are essential to the 
very best results. 

If it be accepted that every picture for 
schools should be a work of art, it remains but 
to decide what subjects are best suited to each 
grade. A search of catalogues of the best 
picture publishers will show most of the avail- 
able subjects. There yet remains one thing 
that cannot be so readily acquired, viz: a 
knowledge of the results attainable by each 
of the many reproductive processes and the 
comparative quality of these results,—first as 
to permanency, and to artistic 
quality of reproduction 

The intention of this article is to aid teach- 
ers and others to understand the merits of each 
of the various reproductive processes by which 
pictures for schools are made. 

All reproductions may be divided into those 
in monochrome (one color), and those which 
are printed in more than one color, color prints 


second as 


MONOCHROME REPRODUCTIONS 


Before the discovery of photography, plates 
for the printing of pictures on presses were 
made directly by hand, except in so far as the 
etching by acids was an aid to the hand-worker. 
The artistic merit of the picture was dependent 
upon the skill of the engraver with his tools 
and his artistic sensibility. 

Che chief methods were: (1) Wood-engrav- 
ing (relief printing); (2) Line Engraving on 
copper and steel; (3) Etching on copper; (4) 
Vezzotinting on copper. 

We need give no consideration to wood- 
engravings as available pictures for the deco- 
ration of schoolroom walls, for there are but 
few of sufficiently large size for this purpose 
that are at the same time artistic in quality. 

Steel engravings, etchings, and mezzotints 
are permanent and may be obtained in large 
sizes and are of high quality but too expensive 
for judicious purchase by schools. Inferior 
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impressions and prints from worn out plates, 
however fine the subject, should be strictly 
avoided for usually they have no artistic value. 

The modern photographic reproductive 
processes have produced such admirable results 
at low cost that the plates produced by engrav- 
ers, etchers and mezzotinters of only fair ability 
can hardly be classed as the equal, artistically, 
of the best photographic reproductions. 


Photographic Reproductive Processes 


There are three methods of photographic 
reproductive work in the graphic arts where a 
printing press is used, viz: (1) Relief Printing; 
(2) Intaglio Printing; (3) Planographic Printing. 
The plates from which the prints are made are 
referred to by the same name. The charac- 
teristics of each method are as follows: 

Relief Printing 

The plate is so engraved that the portion of 
the design which is to print is higher than the 
portion which is engraved in the plate which 
does not print. In other words, it is a relief 
plate because that part which prints is in relief. 
The halftone, the chief modern form of relief 
printing, is permanent, but is not usually made 
in large sizes and is rarely of much artistic 
merit. It may be distinguished by examining 
under a magnifying glass when a screen or 
dotted effect will be noticed. 


Intaglio Printing 


The plate is so engraved that the portion of 
the design which is to print is that which is 
engraved into the plate, or which is intaglio 
(cut in), hence the name. The intaglio plate 
models the picture from the darkest to the 
lightest tones chiefly by the difference of the 
depth of the engraving below the surface of the 
plate in different parts. The amount of ink 
on the print is very many times that of a relief 
print. 

In addition to the richness gained by the 
mass of the ink, the little particles of ink which 
are drawn out of the cavities of the plate onto 
the print stand up on the impression sufficiently 
high to cast minute shadows and give addition- 
al softness and richness to the impression. 

The chief photographic reproductive process 
in intaglio is photogravure, an engraving on 
copper, and the advantages of this process are: 
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(a) that its impressions are rich and powerful, 
having carrying capacity, so that the picture 
may be readily seen from a distance; (b) it is 
accurate in preserving photographically the 
technique and modelling of the original al- 
though being inked by hand the amount of 
ink may vary slightly with each impression; 
(c) artistic prints can be produced at a price 
which cannot be rivalled. The prints may be 
considered as permanent.* 

Machine printed photogravures which have 
recently been produced are printed from a 
copper roll on a power press in very thin ink. 
Up to the present time little work of artistic 
excellence has been produced in this way. 
Machine printed photogravures may be easily 
distinguished by examining under the magnify- 
ing glass in the light tones where a screen or 
crossline effect will be found which is not 
present in hand printed work. 

Planographic Printing 

In this method of printing the plate is 
neither in relief nor in intaglio, but is, as its 
name describes, from an even surface. The 
chief hand method of producing planographic 
plates is lithography in monochrome and in 
colors and the chief photographic method is 
gelatine printing, known by the English as 
“Colotype”’ printing, and under numerous 
other names, as ‘‘Artotype,” ‘“ Albertype,”’ 
“‘Heliotype.’’ The principles of gelatine print- 
ing are: (a) the hardening action of light on 
sensitized gelatine which is usually supported 
on a glass plate, and exposed under a negative; 
(b) the repulsion of greasy ink and water when 
printing. The plate is hardened according to 
the modelling of the negative, and will absorb 
water most in the lights of the picture and least 
in the shadows. The lights accept but little 
of the ink, but in the shadows it adheres readily. 
A sheet of paper is laid over the plate and the 
impression printed. 

Gelatine prints are practically permanent 
and usually have beautiful tones, but lack the 
richness of shadows and clearness in high lights 
generally required in a fine reproduction. 

The sensitiveness of the plate to varying 
atmospheric conditions which seriously affect 
the uniformity of the edition, the delicate 


nature of the gelatine printing surface which 
will yield at the best but a small edition as 
compared with other important processes, and 
the difficulty of making two plates that will 
print exactly alike, render the results by this 
process uncertain. Every gelatine print 
should be seen before it is bought. 

Lithographs are described under “Color 
Prints” of which mention will be made later. 

Having described the chief photographic 
reproductive processes in daily use where en- 
graved plates and a printing press are used, 
there yet remains the photographic negative 
processes where a negative and sensitized paper 
are the basis of producing the result. 


Photographic Negative Printing Processes 


To describe all of the photographic negative 
printing processes would entail a lengthy 
article, and would be of little service in con- 
nection with the central idea of this article 
which is to describe only those processes by 
which pictures are now produced, of a size 
suitable for school walls. 

The three processes in common use are: (1 
Carbon Printing; (2) Bromide Printing; (3) 
Platinum Printing. By the last process com- 
paratively few prints are now available in larg: 
sizes. The platinum is a permanent print and 
where satisfactory subjects can be found is in 
every way a desirable process. 


Carbon Photographs 


A carbon print or carbon photograph, both 
terms being often used, is made by exposing to 
the action of light a negative imposed on car- 
bon tissue, composed of permanent pigment 
of any color desired, and gelatine, adhering 
to a sheet of paper. The carbon tissue is 
sensitized with bichromate of potash and after 
being exposed to the action of light, becomes 
hard and insoluble in water. 

After a proper exposure under the negative, 
the carbon tissue is removed, fastened by its 
surface to another sheet called ‘Transfer 
Paper,” and plunged into warm water. The 
paper which first supported the tissue is 
stripped off and the tissue rests on the transfer 
paper, with the result that the gelatine has 


3 Under all ordinary conditions, the ink may be rubbed up from the surface by rough handling, and if exposed 
to direct sunlight for long periods of time, will at last grow lighter. 
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dissolved in different amounts, according to 
the modelling of the negative, leaving different 
thicknesses of the pigmented tissue, and thus 
producing the picture. 

After the soluble gelatine is thoroughly 
washed out, no further action of any kind takes 
place, and carbon prints, therefore, are abso- 
lutely fadeless because the materials of which 
they are composed are permanent pigment and 
hardened gelatine, and cannot change. 

It is possible by this method to produce a 
softness and all of the fine gradations of tone 
which a negative possesses with a truthfulness 
that no other process preserves. 


Bromide Enlargements 

Bromide paper is chiefly made of gelatine 
and bromide of silver. A bromide enlarge- 
ment is made by exposing to the action of light 
a sheet of bromide paper at one end of an 
enlarging camera, the negative at the other end, 
ind a lens for enlarging between the two. 
The negative is evenly illuminated by daylight 
or electric light. 

After a suitable exposure, the bromide paper 
is removed and placed in a bath of hydro- 
quinone. Through the action of this chemical 
the bromide of silver, where light has fallen on 
the paper, is quickly reduced to metallic silver, 
greyish black in color. The print is then 
placed in a fixing bath of hypo-sulphite of soda 
to remove all silver which has not been acted 
on by the light. It is finally washed in run- 
ning water. 

A bromide print may also be made by placing 
the bromide paper in contact with the negative. 
In such cases, however, the print can only be 
made of the size of the negative. 

Nearly all bromides suitable in size for school 
walls are enlargements, and as it is difficult to 
stretch a large sheet of paper perfectly flat at 

me end of the enlarging camera, the enlarge- 
ments are liable to be out of focus in parts. 

Bromide enlargements differ from other 
prints in that they are readily made in extreme- 

y large sizes but they are acceptable only when 
perfectly made;‘ for if not washed free of hy- 

roquinone, they will become flat, and, if the 
hypo-sulphite of soda is not completely re- 
moved, they will turn yellow. 


In making so called ‘‘Sepia’”’ bromides, an 
additional chemical process is used. The print 
is treated with ferro-cyanide of potassium and 
then immersed in a bath of sulphate of soda. 
The resulting print is still more sensitive to any 
defects of manipulation which would cause a 
flattening or yellow toning of the print 


COLOR PRINTS 


No process has yet been found which can be 
depended upon to render uniformly satisfactory 
reproductions of the masterpieces of painting 
in the colors of the originals equal to the uni- 
form monochrome work produced by the best 
sarbon photographs of these subjects. Here 
and there a well-known painting has been pro- 
duced,—sometimes by one process and some- 
times by another,—that has proved satisfying 
and well suited to schoolroom decoration. 

Without an accurate knowledge of the origi- 
nal no one is capable of judging the quality of 
a color reproduction of it, and so long as no sure 
process exists the only safe course in purchasing 
color reproductions of masterpieces is to sub- 
mit any proposed purchase to an art connois- 
seur familiar with the original. 


As a rule the most artistically reproduced 
color prints are those where the original select- 
ed is simple in color, and not too dependent 
for its excellence on the subtleness of the ton- 
ing,—that is the melting of one tone into an- 
other. 


Relief Color Prints 


The tri-chromatic and quadri-color relief 
processes are based on the halftone process, 
and consist in making three halftone plates in 
one case and four in the other, each plate con- 
taining the modelling of each of the primary 
colors that combined make the picture. 

Yellow, red, and blue plates are made, the 
negatives for these being obtained by color 
separation filters used in the camera. Each 
filter, of colored glass or liquid, permits only the 
rays of one color to reach the negative, and in 
this way the colors are separated and thea 
re-combined in the printing. In the quadri- 
color process a fourth plate usually printed 
in a grey tone is used. 


‘ Unfortunately, when first produced, the result looks the same whether the print is thoroughly washed or not. 
»mides should be purchased, therefore, of dealers of established reputation. 
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The processes sometimes give pleasing results 
but not perfectly accurate coloring. When a 
print by these processes can be found harmoni- 
ous in color it may be bought for a grade in 
the schools where color is deemed very desir- 
able. 

Intaglio Color Prints 


By this method the colors are painted with 
brushes and small daubers into an intaglio 
plate, and printed at one impression. The 
English mezzotints of the Eighteenth Century 
were done in this way, and the process has 
been recently revived, and many color prints 
are now seen in the art stores, by modern 
mezzotinters. They are usually small figure 
subjects or portraits, and not well suited to 
schools, both from the nature of the subjects 
and the high cost. 

Photogravure prints have been made in color 
in subjects well suited to schools by the same 
method, and when well executed, are entirely 
satisfactory, but even this process is not 
adapted to rendering many of the great master- 
pieces in painting in the form of a color repro- 
duction. The satisfactory result is 
where an original has been selected to repro- 
duce that is well adapted to this method,—not 
too complicated in color, and many foreign 
and domestic prints so produced are of merit 
and reasonable in price, ranging usually from 
ten dollars to twenty-five dollars each. 

Color etchings are made by the hand process 
of etching, and are usually painter-etchings,— 
that is not copied from any original, but the 
direct expression of the artist. These can also 
be obtained in a considerable variety of sub- 
jects. They vary widely in quality, according 
to the artistic ability of the etcher and the skill 
of the printer, and should be selected only by 
a good judge of artistic work 


most 


Planographic Color Prints 


The chief productions by the planographic 
hand-method are Color Lithographs. As a 
method of reproduction in color of the master- 
pieces of painting, prints by this method cannot 
usually be classed as works of art. They are 
“‘oleographs,”’ and 
with few exceptions are lacking in artistic 
feeling, somewhat hard and without quality 
or atmosphere. 


known as ‘“‘chromos”’ or 


Within a few years, however, 


color lithography has been used by artist lith- 
ographers in the same manner as etchers have 
used color etchings, and these artist lithograph- 
ers have produced auto-lithographs, or original 
conceptions directly on stone, suiting the treat- 
ment of the subject to the capabilities of the 
process. Many of the French and German 
auto-lithographs are excellent and very reason- 
able in price, but here, as in color etching, a 
person of fine artistic discrimination should 
pick and choose them. They often lack depth 
and richness and vary very widely even when 
by the same artist. 

The gelatine process has also been used for 
color prints and some of the best foreign work 
ranks high in color printing. 


Another method by which copies in color 
of the great paintings at a reasonable price can 
be secured is by skilful hand coloring on a print 
If a good copy is used to follow and sufficient 
pains is taken, a fairly satisfactory result may 
be obtained. 

There are also on the market color prints 
by processes which are secret, and of those 
little can be said, except that they are as un- 
successful in producing uniformly excellent 
prints in color of the greatest paintings as ar 
all other color processes, the schools therefore 
should buy the masterpieces in monochrome 
rather than in color prints. 

Color prints should be bought with the 
greatest care for decoration,—first 
plentiful, and 
second, when hung in a room with monochrome 


school 
because good prints are not 
reproductions, unless properly related to them 
in size, position, and character of frame, they 
may mar the harmonious effect that would be 
On the other 
hand, color reproductions are highly desirable 


preserved if they were omitted. 


and are constantly improving in quality. 

The inimitable Gilbert has said “All things 
are not what they seem.” So it is with pic- 
tures. There are pictures offered as carbons 
that are not carbons but Many 
pictures are sold names for 
The 
only way to be sure that you are buying prints 
made by the best methods is to ask for a 


imitations. 
under special 
reasons best known to the publishers. 


description of the process by which the print 
is made 


Reliable publishers will no doubt 
gladly comply. 
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HOW TO ORDER DECORATIVE 
MATERIAL 


By Apa Waurrron TILLINGHAST 


Boston, Massachusetts 


1. Submit a sketch plan for each room to 
be decorated. 


Class Room Plans. Use a separate piece of 
paper for each of the four walls, and at the top 
of each write the two dimensions of the wall, 
in feet and inches, also the position of the wall 
with reference to the points of the compass,— 
north wall, east wall, south wall, west wall. 
Outline the position of doors, windows, ven- 
tilators, clock, or any other stationary object, 
including maps if permanently hung. Having 
done these things, mark in feet and inches the 
width and height of each space available for 
decoration. Write ‘front’? on sheet which 
represents the wall opposite the pupils’ desks. 

Plans often give the information that the 
blackboards extend six feet from the floor. 
We need to know this, but we need to 
know also the height above the blackboards 
and doors, too, for sometimes 
effective use may be made of over-door space. 


Good! 
above the 


If spaces between groups of windows are but 
ten inches wide mark their width for consider- 
ation. They have a part in the general scheme 
and often a most charming and telling one. 
Don’t forget the dimensions! A 
lecorator ought to know the three dimensions, 


floor 


length, breadth and height of his 
Assembly Hall Plans should 


similar manner. 


room. 


be drawn in 
The front walls should indi- 
cate whether the platform is recessed with 
proscenium arch above, or whether it occupies 
a part of the floor space. The wall color of 
rooms, corridors, and assembly halls should 
be given. 

Corridor Plans may be made on paper no 
larger than for rooms, it not being necessary to 
lraw any sketch to scale so long as spaces to be 


5 Almost invariably the blackboards are higher than needed. 


it least two inches above them 


They should not rest upon them and lean disconcertingly forward 


decorated are clearly marked as previously 
specified.® 

Still another way of making a plan is indi- 
cated in the accompanying sketch. The size 
of paper should be generous enough to allow 
the use of distinct figures and lettering. 

2. In case of a building already partly 
decorated, submit a list of what each room 


Sketch Plan 


Schocbmam 


_ Theor and 
four walls 


already contains in the way of decorations. 
State the subject, kind of reproduction, and 
the size of each. Indicate by letters, a, b, ¢, 
etc., on the sketch plans, where each is located, 
and whether it is movable or not. 

3. State your own preference as to new 
subjects, or if you know ezactly what you 
want, order it, of a definite size and style of 
frame. 

4. If you are not sure of what you want, 
tell your adviser how much money you have at 
your disposal and get his opinion. 

5. When you have decided upon the list of 
pictures to order, and upon how they should 
be framed, send in your letter complete direc- 
tions for shipping: What express company, 
to what station, and the location of the school 
building. 


This means that pictures must be hung higher still, 
In the new 


movement for beauty in schoolroom decoration may we not hope to consign this sort of picture hanging to the limbo 


f things forgotten or outlived? 


* For encouragement of teachers who wish advice about consistent and harmonious decoration, let it be said that 
there is nothing formidable about these pencil or ink outlines. Any intelligent boy or girl of grammar school age would 


take pride in making such plans under the supervision of the teacher. 


If plans are needed for several rooms, the work 


night be distributed. This will develop that enthusiasm which always goes with team work and sub-divide the labor. 
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HOW TO SECURE AN EXHIBIT 


A FIRST STEP TOWARD TRANSFORMING AN 


UNATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM IS TO AROUSE 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


ERHAPS no better method of calling 


the attention of a community to the 

needs of its school building has ever been 
devised than that of holding a public exhibi- 
tion of works of art. The exhibition need not 
be one made up of pictures for use in school- 
room decoration, although such an exhibition 
has often proved to be ideal for the purpose 
Any exhibition of works of fine art may be 
held that seems likely to reach the public and 


to secure funds to be expende | tor works ot art 


Traveling exhibits may now be had at reason- 
able terms through the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; the American Federation of 
Arts, Washington, D. C.; Braun & Co. the 
Berlin Photographic Company, and the Prang 
Company of New York; Curtis and Cameron, 
the Elson Art Publication Company, the Emery 
School Arts 


Publishing Company of Boston; the H. K 


School Art Company, and the 


Turner Company of Newton Center, Mass. 
and others 

Write to one or more of these addresses, 
enclosing a stamp for reply, and ask for com- 
plete information as to the character of their 
exhibits and the terms upon which they may 


be had 


Art is the child of Nature; yes, 
Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mother’s face, 


Her aspect and her attitude, 


All her majestic loveliness 
Chastened and softened and subdued 


Into a more attractive grace, 


And with a human sense imbued. 


He is the greatest artist, then, 
Whether of pencil or pen. 


Who follows Nature? 
As artist or artisan, 


Never man, 


Pursuing his own fantasies, 


Can touch the human heart, or please, 
Or satisfy our nobler needs, 


As he who sets his willing feet 
In Nature’s footprints, light and fleet, 
And follows fearless where she leads. 





Longfe llow. 
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While others were glad to be guided and taught 

By masterful minds in the kingdom of thought, 

While quickly they settled their problems and needs 

By keeping informed of the world and its deeds, 

Abimelech Easterby toiled in the rear, 

Too busy to reach for the help that was near. L. H. Robbins 


The Spirit of Greek Art? 


Appreciation of Greek Art 
grow and ripen under the influence of such an 
illuminating and stimulating book as this by 
Dr. H. H. Powers, President of the Bureau of 
University Travel. Has the history of Greece 
appeared to you but odd fragments of a puzzle 
Has Greek sculpture seemed but the 
Has 
the Greek point of view been to you unattain- 
able? Thea let Dr. Powers speak to you. 
lake a day off and read his book through at 
a sitting. It will be one of the red-letter days 
of your life. Of course you will balk before 
vccepting his estimation of the Demeter of 
Cnidus. You will demand a better reason than 
his for the ill manners of certain gods in the 
Parthenon frieze, you will find yourself longing 
to peep around many a corner and to hear the 
other side of many an assumption, but never- 
theless you will catch the vision of ancient 
whole, alive, beautiful, immortal. 
You will learn not only what Greek art was, 
but what all great art is. You will be able to 
enjoy more keenly true beauty, “‘calm, pure, 
clear, and unalloyed”’ wherever it appears. 

H. T. B. 


Mr. Bailey’s New Book? 


The short and interesting introduction to 
this book, Twelve Great Paintings, ends with 
this statement: ‘After all, any work of art 
is great for me that promotes in me the greatest 


cannot but 


picture? 
scattered remains of wrecked temples? 


Greece, 


number of ideas which exercise and exalt my 
spirit; and it is of twelve such 


that I propose to write; not because I feel that 


masterpieces 


I, drinking at such fountains, have exhausted 
them, but because, having been refreshed there, 
I would tell others, in the hope that they too 
may drink from 

The twelve chapters which follow are among 
the very best 
Bailey has done, and throw a new light upoa 


these Castalian springs.” 


pieces of writing which Mr 


the masterpieces which he has chosen for the 
interpretations. The range of choice is indi- 
cated by this list of artists whose works are 
included: Michelangelo, Raphael, Botticelli, 
Titian, Palma Vecchio 
Corot, Burne-Jones and Whistler. 


Velasquez, Turner, 
It would be out of place here to comment 
at length upon the literary characteristics of 
the author whose writing is so familiar to 
readers of this magazine. Each of the chap- 
ters is as unique as the picture which it treats. 
The book 
book manufacture. 
trations, and press work are each distinguished 
and they form together a distinguished en- 
semble. 3. & 


Mr. Hall’s New Book* 


Those who have tried in vain to secure a 
copy of “With Brush and Pen,” will be glad 
to know that something even better by the 
same author is now available. “With Pen 
and Ink”’ is the title of this long-needed book. 
It presents in twenty-two full-page plates, as 


itself is a beautiful example of 


Cover, paper, type, illus- 


1 Books which promise to be of especial value to teachers of drawing and handicraft are starred (*) and 
added to the School Arts Library of Approved Books, which may be purchased from the School Arts Publishing 
Company at a discount to readers of the Scpoot ARTS MaGazine. 

? Published by the Chautauqua Press, for the C. L. 8. C. reading course. 

* Personal Interpretations by Henry Turner Bailey. Published by the Prang Company. 
The Prang Co. 


** With Pen and Ink.” 
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a series of definite exercises, progressive in 
sequence, and as a whole comprehensive, the 
That 
the plates are well drawn, well composed, and 


problems of effective pen rendering. 


well explained by the text, no one acquainted 
with Mr. Hall’s record as artist, teacher, and 
author, would need to be told. The feature 
that puts this new book on pen drawing in a 
class by itself is its plan. Witha wisdom born 
of experience and insight the author makes a 
sharp distinction between decorative treat- 
ment and pictorial treatment,—a_ division, 
once made, most obviously sensible to all. 
Mr. Hall’s mastery of his subject is nowhere 
more evident than in the plates themselves. 


Those illustrating pictorial treatment are so 


thoroughly different in technique from those 
illustrating decorative treatment that they 
might almost be attributed to another hand. 
All the plates. however, reveal the same 


good judgment in selection of subject and the 
same fine taste in rendering it appropriately 
with pen and ink. The list of books for refer- 


ence, given as an appendix, includes books 
especially worth studying for their illustrations 
that of 


For illustrators and teachers 


an addition lovers fine penwork 
will appreciate 


of pen drawing this is an indispensable book. 


Books, Old and New” 


For the benefit of studeats of the problem of 
art education by means of environment, here 
follows a list of pamphlets and books on school- 
room decoration and the study and appreciation 
of pictures, that have proven their value. 
BarLey, Henry TurNER. The second part of 
School Sanitation and Decoration. 
and Bailey 192 pp. Illustrated 
Heath & Co., Boston 
Twelve Great Paintings. 64 pp 
The Prang Co., New York. 
and Alice E 


(Burrage 
D.C 


Illustrated. 
The 


BurnuaM, F. L. Reynolds. 


Carrin, Cuartes H. A Child’s Guide to 
Pictures. 250 pp. Illustrated. The Baker 


& Taylor Co., New York. 

How to Study Pictures. The Century Co., 
New York. 

The Story of American Painting. 
Illustrated. 


395 pp. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 


York. 
Cox, Kenyon. Old Masters and New. 312 
pp. Fox, Duffield & Company, New York. 
Dana, JoHN Corton. An _ Exhibition of 
Decorative Pictures. Pamphlet 28 pp 


Newark Free Public Library, 1903 


Eppy, ARTHUR JEROME. Delight the Soul of 
Art. 288 pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Emery, M. 8. How to Enioy Pictures: with 


a special chapter on pictures in the sehool- 
Stella 290 pp. Llus- 
The Praag Company, New York 
GARDNER, ERNEST ARTHUR. A Handbook of 
Greek Sc ulpture Illustrated. The 


room Skinner 


trated 


by 


590 pp 


Macmillan Company, New York 
GoopyearR, WinuiAM Henry. A History of 
Art. 394 pp. Lllustrated. A. S. Barnes 
& Company, New York 
HeGew’s Philosophy of Fine Art. Translated 


by Bernard Bosanquet. 176 Kegan 


Paul, Trench & Co., London 


pp 


Hoyt, DeristHe L. The World’s Painters. 
272 pp. Illustrated. Ginn & Company, 
Boston. 

Huruu. EstetteE M. How to Show Pictures 


to Children. In preparation. To be pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
MarQuaNpD and FROTHINGHAM. A 
of Sculpture. 298 pp. Illustrated. 
mans, Green & Co., New York 
Noyes, CarLeton. The Enjoyment of Art 
100 pp. Mifflin & Co., Boston 
OREGON LIBRARY Commission. Picture Study 
in the Schools, with notes on_ Wall Pictures 


Hi story 
Long- 


Houghton 


Schoolroom. Pamphlet, 12 pp. Illustrated for Schoolrooms. Pamphlet 48 pp From 
Press of the Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co., State House, Salem, Oregon Published 
New Haven, Conn Sept., 1912. 

5 In addition to these more general publications special pamphlets have appeared devoted to the works of art 
installed in particular school buildings Among these might be mentioned, merely as typi il, Works of Art in the 
Appleton Street School, Holyoke, Mass., by H. B. Lawrence (one of the first publications of the kind); Pictures and 
Casts in the Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass., by Annette J. Warner; Annotated Catalogue of Pictures and Casts, pre- 
sented to the Peabody School, Cambridge, Mass., by Frederick S. Cutter: Art Catalog of Fifth Street Grammar School 
New Bedford, Mass., by Allen F. Wood Art Catalogue of the Highlands School Holyoke, Mass one of the most 
richly decorated school buildings in America), by John A. Callahan. 
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PaGE, WALTER GILMAN. Interior Decoration 
of Schoolhouses. Pamphlet. 24 pp. Press of 
Graves & Henry, Cambridge, Mass., 1896. 

PoorE, Henry Rankin, Pictorial Composi- 
tion and The Critical Judgment of Pictures. 
282 pp. Illustrated. The Baker & Taylor 
Co., New York. 

Powers, H. H. The Message of Greek Art. 
340 pp. Illustrated. The Chautauqua 
Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Masters of Art. 462 pp. 

The Macmillan Company, New 


Mornings with 
Illustrated. 
York. 
Purrer, ErHe, D. The Psychology of Beauty, 
286 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
SOLOMON. illustrated 
manual of the history of art throughout the 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The Sense of Beauty. 
New 


REINACH, Apollo: an 
ages. 
SANTAYANA, GEORGE. 


276 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
York. 
Sturcis Russety. The Appreciation of Sculp- 
Illustrated. The Baker & 
New York 
A History of Greek Art. 209 


The Macmillan Company, 


ture. 236 pp. 
Taylor (.., 
lARBELL, F, B. 
pp. Illustrated 
New York. 
Tart, Lorapo. American Sculpture. Illus- 
trated. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
lHoMAS, MARGARET. How to Judge Pictures. 
190 pp. Illustrated. J. B. 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Lippincott 





School Decoration. 
School Committee, 


THORNHILL, Epwarp H. 
A pamphlet. 38 pp. 
Worcester, Mass., 1907. 

TituinGcHast, ApA W. Turner Picture Stud- 
ies, adapted to the several school grades. 
H. K. Turner Co., Oak Hill, Newton Center 
Mass. 

Wertz, A. P. 
harmonize with the Illinois State course of 
study. 1908. Flanagan. 

WHITEHEAD, RALPH RADCLIFFE. 
Schools. Pamphlet. 52 pp. Printed by 
the Stanley Taylor Co., San Francisco, 1901 

Wizson, L. L. W. 
tary Schools. A manual for teachers 
Macmillan Company, New York 

VAN Dyke, J.C. How to J udge of a Picture, 
familiar talks in the gallery with uncritical 

160 pp. Eaton & Mains, 


Outlines in Picture Study to 


Pictures for 


Picture Study in Elemen- 


The 


lovers of art 
Cincinnati. 

The Meaning of Pictures. 
for Columbia University at the Metropolitan 


Six lectures given 


Museum of Art. 1903. 160 pp. Illus- 
trated. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
History of Painting. 288 pp. Illustrated 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

Von Macu, Epmunp. The Art of Painting 
in the Nineteenth Century. 178 pp. Lllus- 


trated. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

Greek Sculpture, Its Spirit and Principles. 
360 pp. & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


40 full page plates. Ginn 











A LIVE ART SCHOOL 


The circular of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School is an interesting document, 
especially to those who are so fortunate as to 
be able to claim that institution as Alma Mater. 
Under the direction of Mr. James Frederick 
Hopkins the institution seems destined to fulfill 


new 


in a larger way its original mission as ‘‘a solely 
professional and vocational institution dedi- 
cated to the training of competent leadership 
in industrial art.’’ The familiar sub-division 
of classes A, B, C, and D no longer exists. 
This 
equivalent of 


“parent school,” now requiring the 


college-entrance examination 
ability for admission, properly recognizes a 
Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, Senior, and 
Post-Graduate series of classes. The school is 
also reorganized into departments of instruc- 
tion offering twelve definite elective courses, 
each four years in length. Among the newer 
departments are costume design, woodworking, 
iron working, interior decoration, and graphic 
arts. Being a institution, absolutely 


limited in enrollment, and extremely popular, 


state 


the school does not have to bid for patronage 
through aiming at spectacular results. It can 
stand for fundamental and thorough 
discipline. The courses demand thirty hours 
a week in school, and home work in addition. 


most 


The students wear uniforms of prescribed colors 
and sleeve devices to show with which depart- 
ment of instruction identified. The 
many friends of the School will be glad to read 
in this annual circular the announcement that 
its work 


each is 


“Must not be understood to in any way attempt the 
duplication of courses in schools of technology, trade or 
textile schools, or their successful training for executive 
engineering efficiency. The original and only purpose 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School is to train teach- 
ers and industrial art workers. It is hoped that in the 
near future more complete facilities will be provided 
in all departments, particularly in laboratory and shop 
equipment, in order to accomplish this normal work in 
practical fashion. 

That these provisions for increased usefulness may be 
speedily accomplished has been the hope of the Faculty, 
alumni and student body since the Institute held April 


12, 1912, under the direction of the Board of Education 





ios 


at the school. At this meeting it was announced in 
behalf of the Board that it was the most earnest purpose 
of the Board of Education to recommend to the Legis- 
Art School be 
provided with a new site, new buildings, and new and 


lature that the Massachusetts Normal 


adequate equipment for its work.” 


The diploma of graduation from the Mass- 
achusetts Normal Art School will mean more 
than ever both to the student and to the public 

Graduates of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, Class of 1913 have been placed as 
follows: 

Helen Rose Abels, 


Island Normal School. 


structor of 


Rhode 


James Clayton Boudreau, In- 


Instructor of Drawing, 


Drawing, Pittsburg Academy Kenneth 


Vincent Carmen, Instructor of Mechanical 
Wellesley, Mass. Joseph Henry Fanck, Supervisor of 
Arts, Wakefield, Mass 


visor, Brewer, Maine. Helen Houghton Leland, Super 


Drawing, 


Manual Irene Kibbe, Super- 


visor, Palmer, Mass. Marion Kendall Libby, Assistant 
to Supervisor, Methuen, Mass. Mildred Shaw, Super 
visor of Drawing and Manual Training, Whitefield, Vt 
Maine 
Myrtis Florella Smith, Supervisor of Drawing, Holden 
Oakham, Paxton, and Rutland, Mass. Caroline Mildred 
Office. Walter Arnold 
Supervisor of Drawing and Manual Training, Freeport, 
Maine. Minnie Gertrude Rackle, Instructor of Design 
and Metal Work, School of Industrial Arts, Trenton 
N. J. Everett Hart Bruce, Assistant 
Manual Training and Mechanical 
Helen Higgins, Henry Courtney 
Dorothy Burnstead, and Ruth Madeline Bishop, invited 
back as Post-Graduate Studio Assistants for 1913-14. 


Mabelle Sherrill Stoner, Supervisor, Lewiston, 


Magner, Drafting Flewelling 


Instructor of 
Meriden 
O'Connor 


Drawing, 
Conn 


A LIVE ART MUSEUM 


The Cincinnati Museum is an aggressive 
factor in promoting a closer relationship be- 
tween museums and public schools. Among 
its recent activities are: The preparation of 
lantern slides from its collection with explan- 
atory notes for the use of teachers; the provid- 
ing of guides to aid teachers in taking their 
children through the museums; the offering of 
a course in the history of art to the public 
school teachers which by agreement will carry 
the usual teacher’s credit; and the preparation 
of a book list for the guidance of those wishing 
to select good medium priced books on art in 
all its branches. Here is a suggestive quota- 


tion from the last report of the librarian of the 
Museum, Miss Elizabeth Kellogg: 
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One occasion last Spring united so many happy ele- 
ments that it merits description. The Sixth Grade in 
one of the remote suburban schools had raised a sum of 
money with which to buy a picture for their new school 
building. The teacher who had for years devoted three 
or four Saturday mornings each winter to bringing small 
groups of her girls and boys to visit the Museum came 
to us for help in making the selection. She also wanted 
a talk for her Art League. We persuaded her that the 
children would get much more from a talk in connection 
with a visit to the Museum, and she arranged to have 
both the Sixth and Seventh Grades attend. Meantime 
the Municipal Art Society was on the point of distributing 
some pictures for school decoration and allotted twenty 
to her school. It was decided to make a gala occasion 
of the children's visit, so the beautiful framed pictures 
were arranged in the lecture room of the Academy and 
formed the basis of the informal talk. Emphasis was 
laid on three, which were enlargements of paintings in 
the Museum, in an effort to bring them into touch with 
modern art. The rest of the talk was devoted to Venice 
with lantern illustration in order to sharpen their interest 
Marks, publisher, 
Ongania, a copy of which we have and which we thought 
would make an ideal decoration for the new school. At 
the close of the talk the children gave us a charming 
surprise when one of the boys rose and made a fine little 
speech of thanks, and a little girl presented the librarian 
with a magnificent bunch of iris. This and a multitude 
of pansies, which came at another time, made us feel 
that we had entered into terms of mutual friendliness 
with the children. Their visit to the Museum later took 
on the aspect of a glorified Easter egg hunt, for they did 
not rest until they had discovered every object there 
which had been spoken of in the talk. Also they were 
1 unit in the decision to buy the St. Marks. 


in the superb chromolithograph of St 


A LIVE COMMUNITY 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
My dear Mr. Bailey: 

I often think of what a fine thing Mr. Schwab 
did when he furnished pictures and casts for 
the manual training school he was giving to 
Homestead. He kindly gave me the privilege 
of selecting some which were, of course, the 
best we could find and this has since been the 
standard for the others. I find that in seven 
buildings we have four hundred and fifty good 
pictures, all well framed. Some have been 
framed by our manual training department, 
but most of these pictures, in fact, all in six of 
the buildings, have been bought by the pupils 
either by voluntary contribution, entertain- 
ments, or sales. Our high school classes have 
done wonders. They now seem to get any- 
thing they want. On Hallowe’en they gave a 
party and sale, netting eighty dollars, with 
vhich they bought a Victrola so that they 
may hear the best artists in the musical world. 
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They recently asked me to secure a suit of 
armor and mail (with basketball money, etc.). 
Each class buys a picture, or something artistic, 
for the school. The junior class this year will 
give a play to earn their picture. A short time 
ago Mr. W. J. Hyett of the Carnegie Institute, 
assistant to Director Beatty, and an artist 
rapidly pushing to the front, presented us with 
a life-size copy of Barry’s Crouching Lion 
which he had modelled. (This is a model, not 
a cast, and we are very proud of it.) We have 
sixty other casts and friezes. We have talked 
so much of our school decorations and of our 
“School Beautiful” that now there is a rivalry 
The 
Woman’s Clubs offer prizes for the best flower 
beds and tidy backyards. 

Don’t you think we have accomplished 
something here in this smoky old Homestead? 


in the window boxes and flower growing. 


Sincerely yours, 


AGNES LAwTON KILLEN. 


A LIVE ISSUE 

Plans are rapidly maturing for making the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition nota- 
ble for its educational congresses and exhibits. 
Mr. James A. Barr, Chief, has called to his 
assistance, Mr. Irwin Shepard for so many 
years the efficient secretary of the National 
Education Association. The Palace of Educa- 
tion is in process of erection and will be com- 
pleted before the end of this year. Up to this 
time 151 congresses and conventions have been 
scheduled for San Francisco or nearby cities 
in 1915. It is hoped that the Eastern Drawing 
and Manual Training Teachers Association 
and the Western Drawing and Manual Traii- 
ing Association, as well as the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, will hold their annual meetings 
at San Francisco in 1915. The committee for 
the United States having in charge our interests 
at the next International Congress on Art 
Education, to be held in Paris, in 1916, is in 
close touch with the exposition management 
and plans will probably be perfected which will 
make possible the transfer of many art educa- 
tional exhibits from San Francisco to Paris. 


SOME RELIABLE ART DEALERS 


As a response to many requests the ScHooi 
Arts MaGazinz is glad to publish the follow- 
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ing list of dealers in material for schoolroom 


decoration and picture study. Undoubtedly 
the list might be somewhat extended but it 


includes well-known firms of established 


reputation. 


Asher & Co., 14 Bedford St., Covent Garden, London. 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 2210 So. Park Ave., Chicago, 

jp. lll. Agents for the Rhine Prints 

Baumann, Gustave, 3616 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill 

Bell & Sons, York House, Portugal St., London, W. C 
Agents for Fitzroy Pictures 

Berlin Photographic Co., 305 Madison Ave., New York 

Braun & Co., 13 W. 46th St., New York 

Brown, Geo H. Co., 38 Lovett St., 

Caproni, P. P. & Bros., 
Boston, Mass 

Cosmos Picture Co., 


Beverly, Mass 

Casts), 1920 Washington St., 

119 W. 25th St., New York. (Small 
size 

Curtis & Cameron Co., Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


Publishers of Copley Prints 

Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich 
Earl Thompson & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Elson, A. W. & Co., 2A Park St., 
Emery School Art Co., 


Small size 

Mass 
Boston, 
New York 


Boston 
372 Boylston St., Mass 
Hanfstaegnl, Franz, 545 Fifth Ave., 
Hegger, 37 E 28th St., New York 
Henecke, The Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Hollyer, Frederick, 9 Pembroke So., London, W. C 
Hoover Art Co., Hollywood Station, Los Angeles, Cal 
Longmans, Green & Co., Fourth Ave., & 30th St., New 
York Agents for the Ford History Pictures 
Mansell, W. A. & C« London, W 
Mural! Proof Studios, 298 Fulton St., New York 
Malden, Mass 
Prang Company, Knickerbocker Trust Bldg., New York 
Lucchesi & Co., (Casts), 113 East 34th St., 
New York 
Seemann, E. A., 
Taber-Prang Art Co., 


Casts), 


405 Oxford St., 


Perry Pictures Co., Small size.) 


Sarti, G 


Leipzig, Germany 

Springfield, Mass 

Teubner, B. G., Leipzig, Germany 

Oak Hill, Newton Center, Mass 
Guerin Prints 


Place 


Turner, Horace K. Co., 
University Art Shop, Evanston, II! 
Bureau of, 


(Small sizes 


University Travel, Trinity Joston, 
Mass 


Verneau, Eugene, 108 Rue de la Folie-Mericourt 
Publishers of the Riviere Prints 


Paris 


> 


Voigtlander, R., Leipzig, Germany 


A SANE LABOR UNION 

The International Typographical Union is 
not content with working for a minimum wage 
or for a uniform wage for its members whether 
efficient or inefficient It is leading the Unions 
of the country in a movement to raise the stand- 
ard of efficiency among its membership. In 
1907 it organized a Commission of Supplemen- 
tal Trade The this 


mission has beea doing is worthy of all praise 


Education work com- 


Every teacher of school printing and every 
person interested in education through the 
practice of printing should send for a copy of 
the Union’s latest pamphlet, “‘A Turn in the 
Road from Nowhere,” which may be had from 
W. B. Prescott, Secretary of the I. T. U. Com- 
mission, 624 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


A WISE MOVE 

Miss Annette J. Warner, Vice-Principal of 
the Rogers Hall School, Lowell, Mass., has 
accepted a position at Cornell University, to 
organize and develop in the Department of 
Miss War- 
ner’s friends all over the country will feel like 
congratulating the upon having 
secured so competent a person to lead in this 


Economics an Art Department. 


University 


new field of university activity 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 
The Science Teachers’ Bureau of Boston has 
established a children’s museum at Pine Bank 
Jamaica Pond, under the curatorship of Miss 
Delia L The 


aggressive work in connection with the making 


Griffin. museum carries on 
of collections of natural specimens, instruction 
in nature subjects (including astronomy, wire- 
and 


under Mr 
travelling ex- 


less telegraphy, and aerial navigation), 
outdoor sketching and 
Nathaniel L. 
hibits, sent 


drawing 
Berry Later, 
to the schools of Greater Boston 
of nature and science material. historical and 
geographical models, commercial products and 
processes, and lantern slides, will form a very 
important part of its work. The new venture 
has the endorsement of the leading educational 


men of Massachusetts 


» 


Drawing work from public schools in 32 
cities has been selected by the United States 
Bureau of Education for exhibition purposes, 
The follow- 
ing are among the cities honored with a place 
in the exhibit: Los Angeles and Stockton, Cal 
New Haven, Conn.; Ottawa, IIl.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Fitchburg, Lowell, Marlboro, Nantucket, 
Newton, Reading, Somerville and Springfield 
Mass.; Jersey City and Newark, N. J.; Buffalo 
Elmira, Schenectady 


and is now touring the country 


Solvay, Syracuse, Troy 
N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; Laurium, 
Minersville, Oxford, Pittsburgh and 
Pa.; and Westerly, R. I. 


and Utica, 


tankin, 
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